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Turkish Excavations near Sidon 


T-IS a well-known fact in the history of Semitic 
archeology that many of the most remarkable 
discoveries were made accidentally, in the East, by 
natives, while building houses, digging graves, or 
plowing fields, or that they were the results of the 
desultory excavations constantly carried on by profes- 
sional Oriental diggers, encouraged or directly en- 
gaged by the numerous unscrupulous antiquity deal- 
ers. The neighborhood of Saida (the biblical Sidon), 
favorably situated for the illegal commerce in archeo- 


logical objects, atid widely known from Haimdy Bey's 


discovery of so many magnificent sarcophagi in its 
royal necropolis, has been the scene of much secret 
digging within recent years. The beautiful irides- 
cent glass vessels, so frequently exhibited by natives 
of. Syria in the large cities of the United States, an 


occasional small inscription in Phoenician characters, | 


gold earrings and other personal ornaments from 
ransacked tombs, more than once offered for sale to 
the present writer, testify to the extent and ordinary 
success of all such efforts. The authorities of the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople, fully 
acquainted with these irregular proceedings, and real- 
izing that other more valuable archeological treasures 
lie concealed in the Phoenician soil, have finally de- 
cided to resume their own researches there. One of 
the principal places where antiquities have been 
found from time to time is Bostén esh-Shaykh, an 
hour's distance from Saida. This is the site which 
has been selected for the Turkish operations recently 
begun under the direction of Makridi Bey, delegate 
of the Museum at the German excavations at Baalbek. 


Sc‘entific Undertakings Planned for Palestine 

Among the different applications sent to the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction in Constantinople, within a 
year, for permission to establish archeological insti- 
tutes, or to start excavations at different ruins ‘in 
Palestine, the Americans, English, and Germans are 
represented. About the American and German in- 
tentions I have reported previously in the columns of 
The Sunday School Times (June 15. 1901). | Mean- 
while the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund in London have requested the Porte for a new 
firman to resume its fruitful researches on Palestinian 
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ruins at an early date; ' This will doubtless be granted 


in due time, as soon as certain changes proposed in’ 


the Ottoman law of excavations with regard to pri- 
vate land-owners, now before the council of state, 
have been effected. In consequence of proposals 
made to Professor Hilprecht, it is possible that the 
University of Pennsylvania may share in systematic 
excavations in Palestine and Syria in the near future. 
An outline of “plans for such operations has been 
drawn up and submitted by the latter to the Turkish 
government, and received its approval. 


American Explorations in Syria and the Hauran 

Through the liberality of a few gentlemen in New 
York, a party of four scholars, later on joined by Dr. 
George E. Post of Beyrfit, has been recently engaged 
in a re-examination of the districts of Syria and the 
Hauran about forty years ago traversed by De Vogiié. 
This scientific mission accomplished its object from 
October, 1899, to June, 1900, Robert Garret taking 
charge of the topographical work, and Howard Crosby 
Butler studying the ancient architectural remains, 
while Dr. William Kelly Prentice was responsible for 
the Greek and Roman, and Dr. Enno Littmann for 
the Oriental inscriptions. According to a preliminary 
report published in the American Journal of Arche- 
ology, the material gathered will be published as soon 
as possible... In several places the map could be cor- 
rected. Numerous buildings and other relics of the 
Christian period (of especial importance for the early 
Byzantine art) were visited, and over four hundred 
inscriptions either collated or newly discovered. The 
latter include three hundred and twenty-six in Greek, 














the rest being. written in Roman, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Palmyrenian, Nabatean, Safaitic, and Kufic. 


The German Expedition at Babylon 

According to the third annual report published by 
the German Oriental. Society; Emperor William has 
accepted the: protectorate over that society. The 
total sum spent during 1900 in connection. with the 
present expedition engaged in the methodical explo- 
ration of the ruins of Babylon amounts to 94,629 
marks, or nearly $23,000 (that is, 35,270: marks, or 
nearly $8,500 less than the entire receipts of the 
year), which may be regarded as a fair average of the 
annual expenses necessary to maintain a well-equipped 
expedition for a full year in the field, after its regular 
establishment on a Babylonian ruin, The regular 
contributions from the five hundred and sixty-one 
members of the society cover only about the fourth 
part of all the expenses, the principal amount being 
paid out of a subvention of the Prussian government 
(67,000 marks, or about $16,000), increased by the 
sum of 15,000 marks, or about $3,600, granted out of 
the fund placed at the disposal of the Emperor, 
With the continued aid from these two important 
sources, the expedition, the results of which have 
been chiefly topographical during the past years, may 
be expected to bring its valuable work to a final suc- 
cessful issue. 

A generous member of the Oriental Society has 
contributed $12,000 to a second German expedition to 
be sent out to a promising South Babylonian ruin, 
concerning which the necessary arrangements with 
the Ottoman government are in course of progress. 


rd 


Professor Dr. Georg Steindorff, of the University of 
Leipsic, reports the following details of recent Egyp- 
tian discoveries : 


The Biblical Hophra in the Light of a New Inscription 

For the history of the twenty-sixth dynasty, from 
the accession of Psammetichus (663 B.C.) to the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Persians under Cambyses (528 
B.C.), the period of time corresponding to the reign 
of Necho and Hophra, two of the Pharaohs mentioned 
in the Old Testament, we are obliged to rely chiefly 
on the accounts of the Greeks, especially of Herodo- 
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tus, and the comparatively brief statements,of the 
Bible. Only a few native hieroglyphic sources yield- 
ing information’ regarding this period are known to 
us. It is therefore all the more gratifying when at 
last an inscription is found that throws some light 
upon. this interesting epoch, and that gives us an 
Egyptian version of events otherwise described only 
from the Greek and Hebrew standpoint. An impor- 
tant record of this period has recently been pub- 
lished by G. Daressy, curator of the Museum of Gizeh, 
in Maspéro's ‘* Recueil’’ (Vol. XXII). The original 
is.on a large stele of red granite, which, before it 
found its way into the above-mentioned museum, 
served as a door-sill in a palace of Cairo once occu- 
pied by the famous General Kleber of the Napoleonic 
expedition. The inscription, dating from the three 
years’ reign of Amasis, furnishes details of its own con- 
cerning the events that led to the fall of Hophra and 
the accession of Amasis, and is a significant commen- 
tary on the passage in the prophecy of Jeremiah, ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, Behold, I will give Pharaoh-hophra, 
king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and into 
the hand of them that seek his life’’ (Jer. 44 : 30). 

According to the Greek account, Hophra (Apries) 
sent an army of native Egyptians to aid the Libyans, 
who were sorely pressed by the Greek colonists of 
Cyrene. His troops were defeated by the Cyreneans, 
and, believing that he had intentionally planned their 
destruction, they revolted, and proclaimed their gene- 
ral, Amasis, king. Nearly all the Egyptians supported 
the new king, whilst only the Greek mercenaries re- 
mained faithful to the old Pharaoh. The latter at- 
tacked the rebels at Momemphis. Hophra lost, and 
was taken prisoner. For a time Amasis recognized 
him as joint ruler with himself, but when, as it seems, 
Hophra conspired against his conqueror, he was de- 
livered to the Egyptians, who strangled him. All 
this we learn from Greek sources. These same events 
we, however, now find touched upon in the new hiero- 
glyphic inscription, though, of course, in a very dif- 
ferent form. Reference is first made to the conflict 
which in B.C. 569 ended with the overthrow of 
Hophra. Then a war is mentioned in which Hophra 
again participated, and which Amasis, ‘* battling like 
a lion,"’ brought to a close. We are probably not 
wrong in connecting this war with the Babylonian 
invasion, inasmuch as Nebuchadrezzar, according to 
a cuneiform inscription, made war against Egypt in 
the year 568. It seems, however, that only by de- 
grees did Amasis succced in expelling the hostile 
forces, who, no doubt, found an ally in the dethroned 
Hophra. In one of the conflicts thus waged Hophra 
met his death. But Amasis ‘: forgave him his offenses 
against the gods,"’ had his fallen friend buried, and 
instituted funeral sacrifices for him. Thus do these 
new disclosures in a brilliant manner confirm and 
supplement the information we already had of this 
important event. 


An Inscription on Cambyses’s Ethiopic Campaign 

Another historical event hitherto known to us only 
from Greek sources is now confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion. After the conquest of Egypt, Cambyses, in the 
year 524, undertook a campaign against the kingdom 
of Ethiopia, but without substantial results. Of this 
war nothing could be learned from native sources. 
Dr. Schaefer, of the Berlin Museum, has, however, 
just published a new edition of the long-known in- 
scription of Nastesen, king of Ethiopia (in the Berlin 
Muscum), and shows that this unmistakably refers to 
the attack of the Persians upon the Ethiopians, and 
that it even mentions Cambyses himself, under the 
name of Kmbsuden, The exact language is as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Kmbsuden [Kambuziya, Cambyses] came. | 
[that is, Nastesen] sent out my army from the city of 
Zer [an Ethiopic city whose site is not known]. Great 
slaughter. . . . I took all of the monarch’s boats, and 
defeated the enemy."' Here again it is gratifying to 
note what a safe footing our traditions in general have. 
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Dream-Boy’s Day at the Opera 
By Bertha Seavey Saunier 


OT every boy was so fortunate. A big old house, 

with moss growing in the ridges of its roof, and 

a big grove of forest trees within a stone’s toss,—so 

near that the boy often stood enchanted at his cham- 

ber window as he watched the waving tree-tops and 

listened to their language.. Not every boy knew such 
wealth. 

The tree-tops talked to each other, and, more than 
that, they nodded over at him in the most friendly 
way. Howell never could resist them. He spent 
hours of his study time watching them, and then, 
when their voices came strong and coaxing, he rushed 
out to wander in their shade, and to listen to the mu- 
sicians, which were many and delightful. 

In the depth of the grove was a particular retreat, 
where, on summer days, Howell lingered and dreamed 
the hours away with happy abandon. Here were two 
stumps, one lower than the other, close together, and 
there was a tough old grapevine swinging near from 
the branches of a big oak-tree. A carpet of gray and 
green moss and brown leaves lay beneath. Perhaps 
there should have been a brook, but instead, not far 
away, lay a lazy, winding river,—so lazy and so still 
that Howell did not care for it. Howell, the dream-boy, 
who loved his own bright, active thoughts, preferred 
the dim leafy retreat to the slow old limpid river. 

Gay Shadow lived in the old-gak-tree with that wise 
and saucy fellow Shy Rocket. 

Halfway up the trunk of the tree the woodpeckers 
had once built a hole and started a home, but Shadow 
and Rocket finished it and moved in, regardless of the 
rage of the red-headed owners ; and there they lived 
and wore their plumes quite as jauntily as if they had 
acted fairly in the matter. 

Shy Rocket was somewhat of a personage in the 
place, for Howell depended upon him a great deal. 

He understood the language of the musicians, and 
it was he who transiated its meaning to the dream- 
boy, who always listened with his rapt face and shin- 
ing eyes turned up to the thousands of twinkling, 
clapping leaves above him. Oh, yes! Shy Rocket was 
a necessity. 

One year Howell’ s first spring visit to the retreat was 
on one of the warm days that often occur in April. 

Howell sat down on the stump chair, and clasped 
his knee with both hands. Shy Rocket stood at at- 
tention on a big gray branch not far above him. Not 
always are mirth and wisdom and soldierly attention 
combined in a body, but Shy Rocket had all of these, 
—this frisky fellow, the elf translator of the dell. 

«« Now, sir,"’ said Howell with a brisk nod, ‘give 
me the news.’’ 

«« The musicians are gathering,’’ answered Rocket, 
trying to look solemn, ‘‘ and the Spirit of the Forest 
has a message for you."’ 

‘¢ For me!" Howell exclaimed gladly ; for he had 
long loved the Spirit of the Forest, but stood in awe 
of her great majesty, purity, and strength. 

*« Yes, she will send it by the musicians. There is 
to be an opera to-day."’ 

**Oh! then you must be ready to translate it,’’ re- 


turned Howell. But scarcely had he ceased speaking 
when two musicians, one in bright blue and one in 
full red, took their places in the orchestra. Their 
instruments were not visible, but the boy knew that 
the one in blue played the lute, and the one in red 
the fife. 

They began immediately to tune their instruments 
as if time were very precious, and Howeil whispered : 

‘‘A blue bird and a red bird together, and here 
comes the trumpeter in his black and orange colors. 
Oriole, you are early,—a whole month early. There 
must be something very special to-day.’’ 

But the trumpeter only settled himself in his place, 
and quietly listened to the tuning of the lute, while 
from the topmost seat came the notes of the harp. 

‘‘Ah!’’ exclaimed Howell softly, ‘‘ the brown 
thrush! And nowcomes the sound of the drum ; we 
are nearly ready.’’ 

Indeed, they were quite ready, when large flocks of 
black-robed critics, wearing red epaulettes on their 
shoulders, took their places above the others in the 
audience seats. 

Immediately the opera began. The distant sound 
of the drum still came to them, but above this and 
the chatter of the critics rose the rich, flute-like tones 
of the red bird. The elf translated the music into 
words as fast as it was rendered, either by a nod, a 
look, or a twinkle of his bright eyes. Howell under- 
stood it all perfectly. 


** Life of the forest, spirit of thought, 
What is the message the dream hoy has sought ?’’ 


And the answer came in the gentle, dulcet notes of 
the blue bird, interpreting the Spirit of the Wood : 


‘* Sweet, the wood thrush my secret is keeping, 
Deep in the glen wherc the fay beils aré sleeping.’’ 


Here the trumpeter took his part, with a flourish of 
cheery sound : 
‘*Oh! that is the reason ’tis sure to be good,— 
’Tis held in the heart of the queen of the wood.’’ 


Here all the voices broke out in a perfect melody 
of music, even the wood thrush joining from her place 
apart from the others. The ‘busy noise of the critics 
seemed in harmony with this music chorus. The 
outburst was followed by the red bird : 


** Soul of the dell, shy queen, come near, 
The dream-boy is waiting the message to hear.’’ 


For a moment there was a pause, when, softly, 
softly, came the notes of the harp, as the wood thrush 
fluttered to the front, her voice swelling into a clear 
and rapturous sweetness, such as befitted the queen 
of all the forest singers : 


** Down in the glen where the fay ‘bells are sleeping 
Glisten the tears that the angels are weeping. 
Up from the mold, 
The crumbiing mold, 
Moistened with tears of time that is old, 
Up from the graves of the moments that die, 
(Lest and forsaken, 
Out of love taken, ) 
Groweth a flower as fair as the sky.’’ 
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Here the trumpeter took up the strain in his own 
cheery style’: 
‘*Gay must the bells of the fay land be ringing, 
Light as the song that the wood queen is singing.’’ 
Again there was a pause, broken by the soft notes 
of the blue bird : 


‘* Tell to the dream boy the flower that is growing 
Down in the dell where the fair winds are blowing.’’ 

The interpreter elf threw a quick glance at Howell. 
‘« Now it’s coming,"’ he said. And the wood thrush 
played low and sweetly, then swelled into richer, 
deeper melody as the music continued : 

‘** Duty is the flower that grows in the dale, 
Up from the graves of the moments pale.’’ 

Howell still sat with his knee in his hands when 
the message was delivered. It quite bewildered him. 
Dimly he remembered that somewhere such a lesson 
had before been told him. He sat busily thinking as 
the finale of the opera went forward. At length he 
was aroused by the black-robed critics, who were 
noisily leaving their places. A flash of red and of blue 
going in different directions caught his eye, and no 
one was left but the brave little trumpeter. 

The opera was over. Far away the drum (of the 
partridge) was sounding as if beating a march for the 
home-going company ; and the oriole, as if to en- 
courage the boy, or to help him in his perplexity, 
glided a little closer, and began a cheery martial air 
that was highly delightful. But he broke off sud- 
denly, as if remembering that he would be late at 
home, and he too went away. 

‘Well, Shy Rocket, so duty grows out of the graves 
of wasted minutes, —does it ?’’ 

‘«1f you water them with tears,’’ returned the trans- 
lator, who during the entire opera had _ stood erect 
and motionless upon the gray branch, as if he were 
in truth a part of it. 

‘«I see,’' said the dream-boy. ‘‘ You are wise,— 
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wiser than I, Shy Rocket. And now I understand 
the message. It is a golden thought, and I love the 
Spirit of the Wood for sending it to me. Perhaps I 
needed it, too. I—yes, I know I needed it, for I 
haven't been very sorry over all the time I have 
wasted,”’ 

Howell sat still and pondered for some moments. 
He thought of his many dream hours when lessons 
and other duties waited in vain for his attention, and 
he remembered certain failures in classes with a de- 
cided droop of his bright head. The branches.of the 
old oak seemed to reach down tenderly about. him, as 
if the Spirit of the Wood herself would enclose him 
lightly in her embrace. 

‘« The musicians learned the same lesson when the 
world was new,'’ whispered the wise little fay. 

‘« Yes,'’ answered the boy, ‘‘ they must ; they never 
shirk their duties.’’ 

He was growing dreamy again when two of the 
opera-singers alighted, and tugged fiercely at the lichen 
that grew on the old tree. They were building then, — 
building, and yet found time to sing in concerts and 
operas. A queer look came into the boy's eyes. He 
fancied those half-done lessons and duties of his were 
popping up all about him, nodding and winking to 
attract his attention, like so many animated toadstvols. 
Then he looked up at the funny fay, still sitting erect 
and dutiful. 

‘‘T tell you what, Shy Rocket, I'm going to be 
good and sorry, after this, for the time that I waste. 
You tell the Spirit of the Forest what I say.'’ 

Here Howell let his foot fall with a quick thud, 
and Shy Rocket dashed up the tree and into his 
house so wildly that Gay Shadow quite jumped as he 
pounced in upon her. But when she looked out, to 
find some cause for fear, there was only the dream- 
boy walking briskly away, with his hands in_ his 
pockets and his hat on the back of his head. 

CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The Message of One Sentence 
By Martha Clark Rankin 


T THE Pan-American Exposition, 
as avisitor for the first time crossed 
the esplanade to tiie Court of Foun- 
tains, he was impressed, not only 
by the beautifu! buildings, the dar- 
ing play of color, the sculptured 

groups, and the dancing water, but also by an inscrip- 
tion that caught his eye on the domed Ethnology 

Building : ‘‘ The weakest among. us has a gift.’’ 
Only seven short words, and yet, after reading them 
once, he could not forget them. Unconsciously he 

found himself saying them over and over again as he 

studied the exhibits in the various buildings, or wan- 
dered among the distractions of the Midway. 

‘« The weakest among us has a gift.’’. What inspi- 
ration the words brought! Discouragement slunk 
away, while courage, faith, and determination took 
possession of his soul. Somehow the Ethnology 
Building constantly came in sight, and each time 
those seven words stood out more prominently, till, 
when he finally left the Exposition, it was with new 
impulses and ambitions. He felt that he had a gift, 
and that the rest of his life should be devoted to using 
it rightly. One short sentence, but it bids fair to in- 
fluence his whole career. 

After reaching home, he was talking over the Ex- 
position with several others, when one said, ‘‘ Did 
you notice that inscription, ‘The weakest among us 
has a gift’? Nothing has helped me so much in a 








long time, and I’ve just heard an anecdote which 
illustrates it well. 

‘‘In one of the Southern schools for colored boys 
was a certain Thomas Jackson, who was called the 
stupidest boy. in the whole school, In spite of his 
heroic efforts to learn, the teachers lost all patience 
with him, and at the end of the third year concluded 
that nothing could be made of him, and told him that 
he must not come back. The poor fellow was.eyi- 
dently sadly disappointed, though he said little. Six 
years later, one of the teachers chanced to be in the 
little village from which Thomas had come, and she 
at once inguired about him. 

‘«*Do I know Thomas Jackson? Why, yes ; 
everybody knows him. He's the school teacher, and 
he’s been the making of this place. See all our im- 
provements,—these good roads, and the sidewalks, 
and the young trees set out all around ? Well, Thomas 
Jackson was the one that stirred us up to do all this, 
He got his ideas at an institute up the state some- 
wheres, and he’s the best teacher we ever had. 
There's where he’s teaching now.’ And he pointed 
to a rough shanty not far away. 

‘*Thomas’s former teacher walked over to the 
schoolhouse, and through the open door she heard a 
familiar voice teaching a class in arithmetic. Pa- 
tiently he explained the simple problem over and 
over again, till every face, even the dullest, lighted 
up with the evidence of comprehension. Without 
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disturbing the school, the lady stole away, determined 
to know more of the young man she had considered 
hopeless. It was the same story told in different 
words by old and young. All loved Thomas, and felt 
that he had brought them a new life. 

‘« The teacher came away, reproaching herself for 
her shortsightedness in not recognizing that a boy 
might have a gift, even though he was not quick to 
learn. ‘Surely,’ she said to herself, ‘our brightest 
students have not accomplished any more in six years, 
and yet I used to think Thomas could never amount 
to anything. Never again will I despair of any one, 
however unpromising he may seem.,"’ 

‘*I can match that story with another,’’ came a 
voice from the other side of the room. ‘‘I too have 
had that inscription in mind ever since I came from 
Buffalo, and probably on that account I was much 
impressed by what a theological professor told me 
recently. He said that, years ago, there came to the 
seminary a young man named Smith, who was so dull 
that at the end of the first year the faculty decided 
that he could not remain. So earnest and consecratcd 
was he, however, that every one of the professors 
liked and respected him, and no one wanted to tell 
him of the decision. Consequently the summer 
slipped away without its being done. 

‘«In September one of the professors was informed 
that he must write to Smith, and tell him not to come 
back. But that very day there came a letter from the 
young man, telling of his summer's work. He had 
held services in a schoolhouse in an out-of-the-way 
district where there had been no preaching for years, 
and there had been thirty conversions during the 
summer. Now the people wanted to organize a little 
church, and have him come over every other Sunday 
and preach to them, and he asked if he might be 
allowed to do it. After reading this letter, there was 
nothing more said about not allowing Smith to come 
back, and, though he proved absolutely incapable of 
passing certain examinations, he was allowed to go 
through the course, and proved to be one of the most 
successful pastors ever graduated from that seminary.’ 

««I'm very glad to hear these anecdotes,’’ said the 
principal of a boys’ school, who chanced to be in the 
group, ‘‘for they will be very useful in a talk I plan 
to give my boys next Sunday night. Ever since | 
first read that sentence, I have felt that it was the best 
text I could possibly find for my annual talk to the 
boys on the first Sunday night of the school year. 
But, really, is it not remarkable that seven words 
should have impressed us all so much? If they have 
stayed with others as they have with us, one can 
hardly estimate the influence of that simple inscrip- 
tion."’ 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
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My Little Boy 
By Catharine Holmes Mackey 


E is so sweet, my little boy, 
His child-heart overflowing 
In waves of tenderness, that rise 
From deeps beyond our knowing. 


He came to me with lifted lips ; 
A kiss—and more—he needed. 
For when the first one swiftly fell, 
“ Kiss me again,” he pleaded. 


Unsated still. And would he be 
If he should ask another ? 

A thoughtful pause, a yearning gaze, 
Then, “ Kiss me always, mother.” 


My little boy, thy deep heart's need 
Demands a wealth supernal. 

No time-bound love can satisfy, 
But there is Leve Eternal. 


KITTANNING, PA, 
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A Soul’s Tragedy 


(With no apologies to Robert Browning) 
By Lyman P. Powell 


T HAD been a lifelong friendship. Chums for 
fifteen months the two had been. It was Dad- 
die’s ‘* monkey *’ song that drove away the colic of 
the first three months, and induced sleep when Presi- 
dent Hyde's prescription would, of course, have 
failed. It was Daddie’s caressing voice that drew 
back the little cupid bow to the doctor's lance after 
the ambitious molar had hit the line of the throbbing 
gum in vain for many days. It was Daddie’s coaxing 
persistence that brought the pink ‘‘ piggies’’ down 
reluctantly into the warm sea-water bath. But the 
daily trudging to the beach with bucket and shovel, 
the daily frolic with Mother and Daddie in the wild 
waste of sand God put there just for Sonnie, turned a 
winter's chumminess into the love of the eternal sum- 
mer. It was then that Sonnie first began to learn of 
God ; it was then Sonnie first began to realize that 
in God he lived and moved, and had his being ; 
for was not Daddie, whose love was ever round him, 
God ? 

Resting on this eternal truth, what could Sonnie do 
one rainy afternoon, when Daddie, breaking the 
habit of weeks, went off to the shore without him, 
except lay him down in the dark room away from 
mother, and grieve himself, strong boy as he was, 
into a deep unconsciousness, out of which Mother, 
Daddie, and the belated doctor aroused him only 
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after he was so far within the gates of death that even 
Mother gave up hope. 

Strangers, gathered in the yard, thought it must 
have been a-fit of temper. The doctor spoke sagely 
about suspended animation, and the unusualness of 
the case. But as Sonnie lay back, weak and wan, on 
the white pillow, feeling Mother's face and Daddie’s 
with his tiny fingers, to make sure they were both at 
hand, with eloquent, reproachful eyes, he told them 
plainly—and they plainly understood—that when 
Daddie closed the door with Sonnie inside of a big 
dark room, he felt the only everlasting verity he knew 
slipping beneath his feet, he thought a lifetime's ex- 
pectations had been raised just to be dashed, a life- 
time's hopes encouraged to be blasted, a lifetime's 
love trampled under foot, and 

‘* The light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.’’ 
¥ ” * * * 

What was Sonnie to do in a world as black without 
love as the dark room of Sunnyside Cottage except to 
lay him down and die? 

And Daddie, meditating sadly on the soul-tragedy 
he had witlessly occasioned,—-what was he to do? 
To make, of course, the resolution every father under- 
stands, and every stupid father has some day to make. 
More than this, to appreciate, as was never possible 
before, the awful loneliness out of which, that first 
Good Friday, which then seemed so black, the Christ- 
cry thrilled, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?"’ 

REHOBOTH, DEL, 
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REAL missionary society,—one that means an 
interest in giving to every soul in the world the 
best that has been given to us, and not a mere turn- 
ing of wheels because a certain machine was once 
started,—such a society depends on two things, prayer 
and work. Trite as this may be, it is not seldom that 
one sees most painful efforts to make bricks without 
either straw or mud. 

If one is an officer or a member of a society without 
knowing exactly why, or what one means to do, it 
would be well, first, to look at the Bible and see what 
would be left if the missionary part were taken out ; 
and, second, to honestly ask what part of our own 
life would remain to us had there been no mission- 
aries. What but our religion makes us the most for- 
tunate women in the world ? 

It was a discerning Moslem who Said, ‘‘ Your 
prophet did well for your women."’ 

Having recognized this, and the necessary inference 
that we should make our Prophet known to all other 
women, the question is how to do it. What are we? 
What have we, that we should touch or influence an- 
other soul? Souls are of God's making, and he must 
deal with them. 

But if we can shake off the husk of apathy, of in- 
difference to the Spirit, and speak to him, he will 
show us that, though he might have saved the whole 
world without us, he loved us too well, and so gave 
us the opportunity to complete and carry on his Son's 
work by acting as his messengers. But always and 
all the time it is his work, and it succeeds only as we 
remember this, and do it utterly in his strength and 


Hints for Women’s Missionary Societies 
By Mrs. Robert E. Speer 


his power. To attempt for an instant to work through 
any force, any power, of our own, is as futile as to 
try to drive home a screw by turning it the wrong way. 

Prayer before a meeting is what counts, though it 
is a poor meeting that has not much prayer in it. At 
times, however, it might be better to have silent 
prayer, if one is timid; than to have spoken prayers 
that are mere words. There are few better ways of 
opening and closing a meeting than with some mo- 
ments of silent prayer. God can speak to us in that 
hush, and it is more important that he should speak 
to us than that we should speak to him. 

As the prayer must be unceasing, so must. the work 
be. A missionary society can no more run success- 
fully without constant thought and watchfulness on 
the part of some one person at least, than can a House ; 
and, just as in a well-managed house, all should be 
done so quietly and unobtrusively that the results 
alone are visible. 

Nothing can be left to chance. A meeting should 
be arranged beforehand down to the minutest detail. 
The hymns, the musicians, the maps, the sentences, 
with which the leader should fill in gaps, introduce 
speakers, change from one topic to another,—all 
these need planning. Prayerful forethought will 
never give a cut-and-dried air to a meeting. 

Occasionally a speaker from outside is a help and 
an inspiration, but there are many times when a 
speaker is brought through laziness on the part of the 
one responsible for the meeting, and a society that 
has books and magazines at its disposal should be 
able to provide for the greater number of its meetings. 
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If a missionary meeting is not worth at least the same 
effort and time that are given to a woman's club, then 
it is worth nothing at all. 

That there should be a variety in the meetings is 
obviously necessary. A committee can often get this 
better than if the president, or any one person, is 
always responsible. In many societies the plan of 
having circles works excellently. A circle, or certain 
portion of the society, studies one country in particu- 
lar, has its own meetings, perhaps corresponds with 
a missionary in its own country, and is responsible 
for providing at each meeting interesting items about 
its own field, and takes charge of one meeting a year, 
devoted entirely to its own country. 

A very wise plan is to have a topic card for the 
year, small enough to carry in a pocket-book. On 
the outside can be the year, the name of the society 
and church, with time and place of meeting, and a 
good Bible verse ; on the second and third pages the 
dates, subjects, and leaders of meetings, with names 
for special prayer ; and on the back something like a 
missionary creed, or a stirring quotation, followed by 
the names of officers and chairman. 

If people are to come regularly, time limits and 
punctuality are essentials in even the smallest meet- 
ings, for most of us have houses and families to look 
after, and free afternoons are not easy to find. It is 
pleasant, sometimes, if it does not involve too much 
trouble and expense, to have a cup of tea together 
after the meeting, but to depend on the tea to keep 
up interest in the society is worse than useless. If 
the spiritual part of the meeting is not sufficient to 
hold the members, tea will not hold them, and, if it 
is to be ‘‘a tea,’’ and not a missionary meeting, call 
it by its right name. 

In arranging the formal make-up of a society, 
there are many advantages on the side of a definite 
membership and annual payments, small or large. 
The roll may not be long, but it shuuld be always 
growing. Then one knows on whom one may call 
for help. 

One cannot be an efficient member of one society 
unless one is on the watch to see the methods of other 
societies, especially those that are successful, but 
each society should meet the needs and conditions of 
its own membership. Carefully prepared papers are 
most valuable, especially if well read, but a commu- 
nity of very busy women, with little time for reading 
and study, cannot be expected to give these, and the 
interest of the meeting must depend more on short 
items, —informal reports of recent work and readings 
from the magazines. 

There is no greater mistake than to put missionary 
information and material in a class by itself. Mis- 
sionary literature is not limited to missionary biogra- 
phies and magazines. There is not a hewspaper, not 
a magazine, not a book of travel, not an essay on 
world politics, that does not bear on the subject ; but 
one is not likely to realize this until-one learns to 
think of the missionary movement as the one great 
movement of the world in which commerce and race 
development, wars and foreign policies, are minor 
agencies, God directed. With this idea of missions 
in mind, instead of the old one that foreign mission- 
ary work was one of the lesser issues in the churches’ 
problems, it will be much easier to interest indifferent 
and careless people, for one can show them that it is 
a subject on which no one with the slightest claim to 
intelligence can afford to be ignorant. 

If a society can have a missionary library, it is ‘of 
the greatest value, and one or more “* study classes,”’ 
to take up the systematic study of various’ mission 
fields in turn, will bring a rich return to each consci- 
entious member of the class, and to the society as a 
whole. If there were more such classes, oné would 
not be so often asked whether Persia is a province of 
the Turkish Empire, and why Shanghai could get no 
accurate news of Peking. 
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One often hears money spoken of as the most im- 
portant thing in this work, but this is an inversion. 
If the right emphasis be laid on prayer and thought, 
and if there is a real and genuine interest, the money 
will come of itself in the ordinary subscriptions and 
collections, and such painful-makeshifts as fairs and 
suppers, and all other money-raising schemes, will be 
totally unnecessary. If any one has time to give, in- 
stead of money, and chooses to cook, sew, paint, 
teach, or write, in order to earn money to give, this is 
often a greater sacrifice than the mere gift of money, 
and should be honored accordingly. Such efforts are 
not in the same class with fairs, with their friction, 
their annoyances, their poor investment. If a busi- 
ness man were to get no better return from the money 
actually invested than the usual fair brings in, he 
would soon be bankrupt. 
that demands a return. 


It is curious ‘‘giving’’ 


One should not go into missionary society work 
unless one is willing to give the necessary time to it, 
and to meet one’s responsibilities with the strictest 
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conscientiousness. A meeting can hardly be ex- 
pected to be interesting when the appointed leader, 
three hours before the time for it, sends word to the 
president that she is not feeling very well, and can- 
not come, and none of the arrangements she was ex- 
pected to attend to have been made. 

It takes an immense amount of time to provide for 
even one good meeting. Person after person will 
refuse to take even the simplest part ; three and four 
attempts must be made to see, perhaps, one person ; 
the musician fails at the last minute ; no one feels 
strong enough to lead in prayer, and the discourage- 
ments mount up until they are mountain high ; but 
still it is God's meeting, not ours, and, if we keep 
close to him, his blessing will follow. The work and 
time are not lost, and often and often, in thanking a 
leader for the help a good meeting has brought, one 
hears the answer, ‘‘To me, at least, it has been worth 
while, and all the effort has brought a hundredfold 
return.’’ 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

















Verna’s Arbor Party 
By Mildred Norman 


ERNA'S birthday came on Arbor Day, and she 


was to have a party in the evening. Of course, 
she invited Myra Maxwell, for Myra was her ‘ first’’ 
friend. 

‘« What are you going to do at your party ?’’ asked 
Myra. y 

‘«Oh ! it’s a secret, and, if I tell, you will not have 
near as much fun,’’ said Verna. 

Myra was not quite sure she did not prefer to be 
told all about the party. 

‘« Just tell me one thing about it,’’ she begged. 

‘«Well, then, I am going to plant trees,’’ said Verna. 

‘«Trees ? What kind of trees ?"’ 

‘¢ That is what you will have to find out.’’ 

‘««Oh-h-h! I never can wait until Arbor Day,’’ 
sighed Myra. 

But Arbor Day came at last. 

‘‘Mama hardly knew how to dress me,’’ said 
Nellie Drew, ‘‘ for Myra said you were going to plant 
trees ; but I begged her to let me wear my blue frock, 
for I do love blue so well. I must be very careful 
of it.”’ 

How Verna did laugh ! 

‘« My tree-planting will not soil the nicest frock,’’ 
she said. 

‘*I] don’t know how to plant trees,’’ said little 
Bettie Millet timidly. 

‘*I am going to do all the planting,’’ said Verna. 

At that, the boys and girls were more mystified 
than before, and wondered what they would have to 
do about it. 

‘* What. side of the church does the oak-tree 
stand ?"' asked Verna. 

By the time every one had guessed wrong, and 
Verna told them, ‘‘ The outside, of course,’’ every 
one was as merry-as could be. 

‘*Now I am going to begin my planting,’’ said 
Verna. : 

She disappeared for a moment, and returned with a 


pink box in her hand. Out of it she took walnut 
shells tied with different-colored ribbons. 

‘«] plant a tree here and here and here,’’ she said, 
as she passed the walnuts. 

‘*] know trees grow from seeds, but all kinds of 
trees do not grow from walnut seeds,’’ said matter-of- 
fact Jessie King. 

‘* Mine do,'’ said Verna. 
come out of each walnut. 
see.’ 

So they began, with much laughing and chatting, 
to open the walnuts. In each was a folded green 
leaf. Each leaf was labeled. Jessie King’s was 
labeled, ‘‘The tree that might preach.’’ Minnie 
Cole's leaf was labeled, ‘‘ The tree that is left after a 
fire.’" Jennie Beal's was, ‘‘ The tree that ought to 
be able to hop.”’ 

*« Now these trees grow by asking questions,’’ said 
Verna, ‘‘and each one of you can ask me six ques- 
tions. When the trees get their growth, you will see 
their names."’ 

‘« Where ?’’ asked Jessie. 

**In your mind.’’ 

‘*Oh-h-h !"’ said the boys and girls. 

‘Why, where is Myra?’’ asked Verna, missing 
her friend. 

They found her in a corner, studying hard over her 
tree. 

‘*I am trying to make this tree grow,’’ she said. 
‘«It's the hardest tree I ever heard of.’ 

‘* What is it? what is it ?’’- cried the children. 

‘«What is the sweetest tree of all?’ Myra read 
from her slip so delefully that there was a chorus of 
laughter. 

‘*You wouldn't laugh if you had it,’’ she said. 
And then she laughed too, for laughter is catching. 

‘* You can ask me all the questions you please, you 
know,"’ said Verna. 

*« Where does it grow ?’’ asked Myra. 


‘‘A different tree will 
Just open them and 
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‘In England, in. California, in Mexico, and in 
Massachusetts, and right here in this town, and '’— 

‘« The more you tell me, the more I don't know,"’ 
said Myra. ‘‘In what form does it grow?'’ 
tured Myra. 

‘«Sometimes it creeps, sometimes it climbs, some- 
times it has a great trunk and strong horizontal 
branches, and sometimes it grows in the shape of a 
pyramid, sometimes it is a dwarf, sometimes it is a 
bush.”’ 

«Oh, oh, oh !’’ cried all the children. 
queer tree !"’ 

‘«Let us guess the other trees, and then help Myra 
to guess hers,’’ suggested Bertha Lee. 

All the trees were found, and the children united in 
searching for the sweetest tree of all. 
Then Verna said : 


ven- 


«*What a 


But in vain. 


‘*Come into the dining-room now, if you please, 
and we will eat trees for supper."’ 

‘“‘Oh, oh, oh!’’ cried the children again. And 
they peeped over each other's shoulders on their way 
to the dining-room, expecting to see a row of trees or- 
namenting the table instead of plates. 

There was one tree in the center of the table, with 
all kinds of fruit on it,—apples, dates, figs, pears, 
oranges, bananas, and nuts. 

‘«This is the sweetest tree of all!’’ 
children, 

But Verna shook her head. 

‘«It is sweeter than that,’’ she said. 

After supper, each one was requested to tell all 
they knew about their own tree. And this, they 
thought, was the best part of the game. When it 
was Myra’s turn, they all began guessing again. 
Verna directed them to form a circle, with Myra in 


shouted the 


the midst, and she whispered to each one except 


Myra. Then they closed in about her, and said 
softly : 
‘You ; the sweetest of all the trees.”’ 


Myra stood still, looking puzzled for a moment, 
then she clapped her hands, and shouted : 

‘« Y-e-w, yew !"’ 

When they were bidding their little hostess ‘* Good- 
night,’’ Myra put her arms around Verna’s neck, and 
said : 

‘«It is you that are the sweetest tree of all, and this 
is the nicest party I ever went to.’’ 


Nore.—Here are the names and descriptions of 
some trees that can be used at an arbor party : 

The sweetest tree of all (yew). 

Tree left after a fire (ash). 

The tree that is two (pear). 

Historian’ s tree (date). 

Dancing tree (caper). 

Tree that grows by the sea (beech). 

Natural healer tree (balsam). 

Negro tree (black oak). 

Tree for winter wear (fir). 

Mourner's tree (pine). 

Carpenter’ s tree (plane). 

Dandy tree (spruce). 

Tree that is an insect (locust). 

Part of a glove (palm). 

Tree that fastens your clothing (buttonwood). 

Barking tree (dogwood). 

Name of an author (hawthorn). 

Lame tree (hobblebush). 

Tree that might preach (elder). 

Well-seasoned tree (pepper). 

The bewitching tree (witch hazel). 

Tree that don’t pay its bills (willow—will owe). 

Weaver (spindle-tree). 

Stone tree (rock maple). 

Ball player (pitch pine). 

Housecleaner (scrub oak). 

Foreign tree (Norway spruce). 

The tree that is nice to kiss (tulip-tree). 

NEEDHAM, Mass. 
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Living More than Dying 

The literature of death-beds lies for the most 
part outside the Bible, which makes much more of 
how men live-than of how they die. 
Elisha are the only saints shown us on their 
death-beds, and from neither description do we 
learn as much as from what is told us of their 
lives. In fact, the Scriptures make less of death 
and its adjuncts than modern biographies do, be- 
cause they have so much more feeling for life. So 
John Newton represented the Bible point of view 
when he met the question, ‘‘ How did he die?’’ 
with the reply, ‘‘ Why did you not ask the more 
important question first, ‘ How did he live?’ ’’ 
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By which Measure ? 

Measuring life by the world’s standards gives 
us a wrong conception of what life can be at its 
best. With some men the acquisition of money 
is the measure of life ; with others, social position, 
or political preference, or mere prominence for 
the sake of prominence in good works. But these 
are not Christ’s measures of the highest life one 
can lead upon earth. If we trust him, why can 
we not trust his thought of what life is most worth 
while ? To substitute the principle of service for 
the principle of personal gain would not be at 
first a popular move. And yet life is to be meas- 
ured by service, as a test of what it shall stand for 
through all eternity. What is your measure of life ? 
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A Christian Way 
with the Criminal Classes 


There is nothing in the gospel to forbid the 
adequate punishment of the criminal, but there is 
much to forbid the infliction of punishment in an 
unpitying and revengeful spirit. The worst crimi- 
nal is entitled to our pity, though justice none the 
less may demand that his guilt be treated with 
condign retribution. And so of the criminal 
classes, which conspire against the safety and the 
It is not Christian simply to wish 
that they should be swept out of the world, so 
that our perils from their existence may be at an 


order of society. 


end. Our first wish and our earnest endeavor 
for them should be their reformation through the 
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grace of the gospel shining into the darkness of 
their hearts, and turning them to the marvelous 
light. For them also the great sacrifice was of- 
fered, and one of them tasted mercy in that very 
hour on Calvary, and was not rejected by the sin- 
less Sufferer in the moment of his own pain. 
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Standing upon Rights 
Not the Highest Stand 

Christ forbids his people to stand jealously 
upon their rights, and calls them to give these up, 
on proper occasion, for higher ends. A life based 
on giving and exacting right is a higher life than 
one which seeks only pleasure and self-indul- 
gence. But it is not the highest. It tends to a 
condition in which men are at strife with each 
other over their mutual claims. As Mazzini says, 
society is not held together by rights, but by sym- 
pathy, by self-sacrifice, by heroism. All these 
abounded in the life of Jesus Christ. To give, 
asking nothing again, was the burden of his life, 
and was his revelation of the goodness of the 
Father. To that he calls us in bidding us to ex- 
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ceed the righteousness of the Pharisees and to 
be perfect as is our Father in heaven. 


x 
The Future Revealed by the Past 


What God has done for us is an earnest of 
what he will do. If he has found in us capacity 
for receiving his good gifts, he has enlarged that 
capacity by giving freely, and by withholding that 
which would add nothing to the growth he desires 
for us. If he has found that we are teachable and 
willing to be led, he has trained us to be the more 
easily led by him in his way, and not to seek our 
own way. ‘To recount his giving and withholding 
and leading is to give us renewed confidence in 
his loving care and in his unceasing good purpose 
for us for all time. 
faith and hope : 


It is then that we can sing in 


‘«So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’ er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.’’ 
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The Tragedy of Unbelief 


HE bitterest tragedies in the world have been 
the tragedies of unbelief. If the rulers of 
the people could have only believed in Socrates, 
what a mark, as that of Cain, would be removed 
from the brow of Greece! If the Othellos of the 
world could only have kept their faith in the sweet 
innocence and white purity of their Desdemonas, 
what tragedies of cruelty and remorse would we 
have been spared! If Benedict Arnold had but 
held fast his faith in his country and his general, 
the sad tragedy of the traitor need not have been 
written in our nation’s annals. 

And the tragedy of such tragedies has not been 
their punishment, nor their consequences ; the 
tragedy of them has simply been the want of faith. 
No one ever punished Greece for murdering Soc- 
rates; the tragedy was that Greece failed to 
believe and love her noblest son. Nor did any 
one ever punish Othello for his want of faith in 
Desdemona, save as he punished himself with 
scorn and vindictive hate of himself, because he 
had not trusted her, but, ‘‘like the base Indian, 
threw the pearl away worth more than half his 
tribe.’’ Nor, in the course of history, did any 
one from outside ever punish Benedict Arnold for 
his act of treachery and want of faith. The 
tragedy was all in the shame of his own heart, 
and the disgrace that came upon him from his 
own knowledge of his own deed. As Jesus said 
of unbelief in himself, so it has proved itself true 
of all tragedy of unbelief: ‘‘ He that hath not 
believed is condemned already, because he has 
not believed.’’ ‘The want of faith is its own pun- 
ishment, its own condemnation. God does not 
punish a man when that man lacks faith in a noble 
person or a worthy cause ; rather, it is likely we 
shall find that man calling on God to punish him, 
begging that the hills fall on him, and the moun- 
tains cover, beseeching that some punishment from 
outside be laid on him, so that the burning shame 
of his lack of faith may be eased within. So truly, 


so greatly, is it the fact that the condemnation of 
unbelief is that we have not believed. 

And the true glory of faith is that we have 
believed. _When a man recognizes goodness or 
purity or truth, and holds fast to it, he will not 
doubt it, he will not be shaken from it, as Garri- 
son wrote at the origin of The Liberator: ‘I 
will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will not 
retreat a single inch.’’ When thus a man holds 
fast his faith, though all men laugh at him, or 
curse him, or oppose -him, then that is the glory 
of the man. That a man cannot be shaken, that 
he will not doubt truth or goodness which he has 
seen, when that truth comes through triumphantly, 
as truth always will, is there any joy like his joy, 
—the joy of one who has believed? Faith is its 
own heaven. Faith is its own exceeding great re- 
ward. When the woman can say to her husband, 
or the man to his wife, or the Lord to his disciple, 
*« Bless God, you never doubted me,’’ then faith 
knows its crown of triumph and rejoicing. 

In his latest story, Marion Crawford tells how 
the first quick responsive thrill of love was awa- 
kened in a strong man’s breast, as a true woman 
turns directly to him, when suspicion is cast upon 
him, and tells him of the suspicions, and says, 
** Of course, it is all false, but you should know.’’ 
In the published letters and diary of Dreyfus one 
thing stands out notably,—even the perfect, unfal- 
tering faith of the wife in the man whom France 
was cursing and calling a castaway. Such as these 
are triumphant faith, which men love and honor. 
God loves it too when thus we trust him. 

For the true glory of faith in Christ is when a 
man’s soul sees God in the-face of Christ, and 
will not be moved. He will not doubt. He 
sees God in Christ faithful in ministry, and does 
not question the ministries of God ; he sees God 
in Christ strong to deliver, and he will not fear. 
Such a faith, stalwart even when ‘‘ fears and doubts 


assail,’’ is its own best glory. ‘The tragedies of 
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spiritual unbelief are when men let the world 
or the denials of men darken to them the perfect 
beauty and purity and goodness of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. That such winning sweetness could 
have been mistrusted, that such perfect goodness 
could have been darkened to our gaze by any 
suspicion of evil,—that is the curse of unbelief, 
just in that we did not believe. It is not that 
God will punish us for our unbelief any more than 
it needed .one from outside to punish Othello or 
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Arnold for his lack of faith ; but can a man ever 
forgive himself? Can a man ever see his own 
life with anything but a shudder and a tear, if he 
is unfaithful to God in it, if he is doubting God 
in it, if he casts the pearl of life away worth more 
than all else besides ? 

Abraham Lincoln desired it written on his 
monument, ‘‘ He was faithful.’’ The wise, good 
man was right. That is the great glory, and the 
lack of it the great tragedy, in any life. 
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Are Children’s Appetites 
to be Humored? 


Parents are often concerned as to their duty of 
training and controlling their children's appetites. 
And children often have reason to be concerned in 
the same line because their parents are not so. An 
appreciative Congregationalist pastor in lowa wants 
light on this whole subject. He writes, in part : 


As a reader of The Sunday School Times for several years, 
I have been deeply impressed, chiefly through the editorial 
department, with the wisdom of Dr. Trumbull in regard to 
child training. I have not yet read his book treating of this 
matter. I doubt whether it contains any definite views touch- 
ing a special feature of child training which greatly interests 
me. It is this,—the training of a child's appetite in relation to 
his later spiritual as well as physical development. I seem in- 
distinctly to recall an editorial of several years ago in which 
the view was expressed that a parent should guard against cul- 
tivating a child's appetite for such things as serve scarcely 
any purpose other than to gratify the taste, such as candy, on 
the ground that the child is not only injured physically, but is 
thereby laying the foundation for a dangerous habit of self- 
indulgence. “Will you please inform me whether Dr. Trum- 
bull's ‘‘ Hints on Child-Training '' treats definitely and 
explicitly of this matter?... 1 am persuaded that Christian 
parents ought to refrain from encouraging a child's appetite for 
such things as are of little use, while often working much harm, 


The book referred to devotes a chapter to ‘‘ Train- 
ing a Child's Appetite,’’ but it does not refer directly 
to the influence of such training on the later physical 
and spiritual development of the child, If the nour- 
ishment of the body had to be attended to without 
any accompanying sense of taste or gratification of 
appetite, it is to be feared that our bodies would often 
go unnourished. Natural appetite is given us as 
a proper inducement to supplying the physical sys- 
tem with the food it craves and needs. Within rea- 
sonable limits, and under wise guidance, the gratifying 
of the taste or appetite is not only proper, but impor- 
tant. This fact is to be borne in mind when the 
question of appetite and its gratification arises. Yet 
equally true is it that it would be the sheerest folly to 
give uncontrolled sway to the appetite, or to suppose 
that, because there is a strong craving for a certain 
food or flavor, this necessarily indicates the system's 
need for that particular food. That food may be that 
person's poison just then. The average boy seems to 
have a natural craving for green apples. In spite of 
this natural longing of the boy, green apples tend to 
colic, and sometimes to death as a result. A gentle- 
man having serious trouble in his physical system 
sought eminent medical counsel. Some ten leading 
physicians on two continents practically agreed as to 
his diet, —that many of the things he longed for he 
must not eat, but that he must confine himself to 
things that he ought to eat, whether he enjoyed them 
or not. There is a suggestion here for the. moral as 
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well as the physical nourishment of children. There 
will be many times when the child's natural appetite 
should be denied. The reason for this may be physi- 
cal, in conformity to the advice of a judicious phy- 
sician, or there may be a moral reason why the appetite 
should not be gratified just at that time and under 
those circumstances. The thoughtful studying and 
wise control of a child's appetite will have unques- 
tioned bearing on his future moral and spiritual wel- 
fare, as well as on his present and future physical 
well-being. But.there should always be a real reason 
for denying the craving of the natural appetite, and 
it may be right to gratify that appetite, even if the 
child wants it gratified. 


Killing a Newspaper Lie 

‘*Do newspapers ever tell the truth ?’’ was a 
question discussed at length in an -editorial some 
months ago in these columns. The answer is not all 
one way. Yet a striking instance of the ever-present 
danger of believing.a thing is so because you see it 
in the newspaper is furnished by a Sunday-school 
worker of prominence in Kansas, widely known, not 
only in his own state, but in the East as well. Mr. 
James G. Dougherty, of Kansas City, Kansas, writes 
to the Editor a letter which speaks for itself, and 
which requires no comment save the expression of 
sincere hope that the publication of Mr. Dougherty’s 
letter in these columns may serve effectually to undo 
the evil wrought by the untruthful and slanderous 
‘*news’’ upon which it comments. 


The following item, with slight and unimportant variations, 
is going the rounds of the newspaper press. 

‘* Many years ago, Captain John G. Haskell taught a certain 
class, containing six boys, in the Congregational Sunday- 
school at Lawrence, Kansas. Writing to his brother-in-law, 
Frank Bonebroke, of Topeka, Mr. S. G. Spencer, of Kansas 
City, says: ‘I don’t think the church or Captain Haskell 
would care for a general publication of the history of this 
class. One was hung in the Indian Territory for horse steal- 
ing, another is in the Kansas penitentiary at this time, another 
was killed while stealing a ride on the blind baggage, another 
has just passed through bankruptcy at Fort Scott, one has 
wholly disappeared from view, and the sixth and last is a 
printer in Kansas City.’ "’ 

The above is having a wide circulation. Captain Haskell 
has long been prominent in Sunday-school work in Kansas, 
several times presiding in state Sunday-school meetings. His 
name and the names of the others given in the item win for 
the statement attention and credence that would not be given 
to a less circumstantial statement. Yet the whole is a fake, 
an invention of the mind ofa reporter at a loss for material to 
send his paper. Both Mr. Bonebroke and Mr. Spencer deny 
that any such communication ever passed between them, 
either by letter or by word of mouth. The originator of the 
yarn confesses that he ransacked his memory for a list of all 
the boys of Lawrence who had gone to the bad, and then 
lumped them into one Sunday-school class which he credited 
to Captain Haskell. The truth is that Captain Haskell did 
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have a class of six boys, some years ago, in Plymouth Church, 
Lawrence. One of them is attorney for a large railroad in 
Kansas. Another is at the head of a department of one of the 
largest railroad systems in America. Another owns several of 
the largest hotels in the West. Another, now dead, was for 
years a trusted agent of the Wells Fargo Express Company. 
The fifth is a professor in Kansas State University. The sixth 
is at the head of a large printing-house. Every one of these 
Sunday-school scholars has lived an exemplary life, and among 
them are men active in reforms in church and in state. 

The lie is traveling far and fast. May this statement of the 
truth overtake and defeat it, even as the lives of these men 
have illustrated the power of the truth that they learned in a 
Western Sunday-school when Kansas was the frontier! 


x 
When is the Sabbath ? 


There are questions about which Christians dif- 
fered eighteen hundred years ago, and about which 
Christians differ quite as positively to-day. This 
being so, the Editor can hardly be expected to settle 
such questions by an expression of his positive opinion 
when he is asked for it. Yet it is one of these very 
questions that a valued correspondent from Alabama 
comes to him to settle. She says : 


In a recent study of Paul's Epistles to Galatians, a question 
which has puzzled me for years has again come up, and this 
time will not be evaded,—the Sabbath question, about which 
we hear on all sides so much discussion just now. Just what 
is the day which we call Sunday? Is it simply the old Jewish 
sabbath, transferred from the last to the first day of the week 
at some time during the apostolic years because of associa- 
tion with the latter day of the resurrection, Pentecost, etc., 
which rendered that day a more suitable one for ‘‘ keeping 
holy ;"’ and is it only those associations which have justified 
changes in the manner also of observing it? Or is it, rather, 
true that the Jewish sabbath was entirely done away with as a 
thing necessary for Gentile Christians, much as was cireum- 
cision, the keeping of the passover, etc., our Sunday being 
another day entirely,—our ‘‘ Lord's Day,’ on which we com- 
memorated his resurrection? I realize that in these questions 
I may be displaying lamentable ignorance on points where I 
should be already informed. But, if so, I am perfectly willing 
to have that ignorance even more clearly shown me, if at the 
same time I can but gain the knowledge which | am seeking, 
and for which I am coming to you because of the definite, 
illuminating, and really explanatory explanations which you 
have often given to other puzzled subscribers, and from which 
I also have so often derived invaluable assistance through the 
columns of The Sunday School Times. 

Surely a person does not show ‘‘lamentable igno- 
rance’’ in failing to be positive at a point where many 
Christians have been unable to agree for nearly two 
thousand years. The ‘‘sabbath'’ is not the name of 
a day of the week, either the first day or the seventh, 
but it is an institution of sacred or holy rest, when- 
ever it is observed. ‘Those persons who still observe 
Saturday, or the seventh day of the week, as a sab- 
bath, conform to what they suppose was the com- 
manded custom before the days of Christ. Those, 
on the contrary, who observe the sabbath on the first 
day of the week, do so in commemoration of the res- 
urrection of Christ. Yet there was never a time when 
the sabbath was formally changed from the seventh 
day to the first. Various facts would go to show that 
such a change came about gradually, but there is no 
record of a formal change at any one time. Of 
course, as Christians differ, and have differed, on 
this point, they will show strong feeling in their dif- 
ferences. But this.is to be deprecated and avoided. 
It may, perhaps, be said, as aiding one_ in keeping 
calm in this difference, to consider that never, in the 
days of Moses or since, has God commanded ‘that 
the sabbath should be always observed on a particu- 
lar day of the wees, —the seventh day, or the first day, 
or the fifth day. Keepinga day holy and sacred unto 
the Lord is the thing commanded to be observed. 
There is no day of the week that is not thus now observed 
by some Christians. It is, of course, better to have 
the same time observed by all, in order that all may 
share in its sacred observance. But a person who 
insists that it is all-important that only a certain day 
of the week shall be thus observed is likely to fail in 
properly keeping any sabbath. 
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Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: I5. 


Lesson 2. October 13. Joseph in Prison 





(Read Gen. 39: 1 to 40: 23.) Memory verses: 21-23 


Golden Text: But the Lord was with Joseph, and showed him mercy.—Gen. 39 : 21 


COMMON VERSION 
20 And Joseph's master took him, and put 
him into the prison, a place where the king's 
prisoners were bound: and he was there in 


the prison. 
a1 § But the LorD was with Joseph, and 
shewed him mercy, and gave him favour in 


the sight of the keeper of the prison. 

22 And the keeper of the prison committed 
to Joseph's hand all the prisoners that were 
in the prison ; and whatsoever they did there, 
he was the doer of é¢. 

23 The keeper of the prison looked not to 
any thing ¢hat was under his hand ; because 
the LoRD was with him, and ‘hat which he 
did, the LORD made /¢ to prosper. 

40 : 1 And it came to pass after these things, 
that the butler of the king of Egypt and Ais 
baker had offended their lord the king of 
egypt. 

2 And Pha’‘raSh was wroth against two of 
his officers, against the chief of the butlers, 
and against the chief of the bakers. 

3 And he put them in ward in the house of 


AMERICAN REVISION 


20 And Joseph's master took him, and put 
him into the prison, the place where the king's 
prisoners were bound : and he was there in the 
prison. 21 But Jehovah was with Joseph, 
and showed kindness unto him, and gave him 
favor in the sight of the keeper of the prison. 
22 And the keeper of the prison committed to 


Joseph's hand all the prisoners that were in 


the prison ; and whatsoever they did there, he 
was the doer of it. 23 The keeper of the 
prison looked not to anything that was under 
his hand, because Jehovah was with him ; 
and that which he did, Jehovah made it to 
prosper. 

40:1 And it came to pass after these things, 
that the butler of the king of Egypt and his 
baker offended their lord the king of Egypt. 2 
And Pharaoh was wroth against his two offi- 
cers, against the chief of the butlers, and against 
the chief of the bakers. 3 And he put them in 


COMMON VERSION 


the captain of the guard, into the prison, the 
place where Joseph was bound. 

4 And the captain of the guard charged Jo- 
seph with them, and he served them: and 
they continued a season in ward. 

5 4 And they dreamed a dream both of 
them, each man his dream in one night, each 
man according to the interpretation of his 
dream, the butler and the baker of the king 
of Egypt, which were bound in the prison. 

6 And Joseph came in unto them in the 
morning, and looked upon them, and, be- 
hold, they were sad. 

7 And he asked Pha’radh's officers that were 
with him in the ward of his lord's house, say- 
ing, Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day? 

8 And they said unto him, We have dreamed 
a dream, and /here is no interpreter of it. 
And Joseph said unto them, Do not inter- 
pretations delong to God? tell me ‘them, I 
pray you. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


ward in the house of the captain of the guard, 
into the prison, the place where Joseph was 
bound. 4 And the captain of the guard 
charged Joseph with them, and he ministered 
unto them ; and they continued a season in 
ward. 5 And they dreamed a dream both 
of them, each man his dream, in one night, 
each man according to the interpretation of his 
dream, the butler and the baker of the king 
of Egypt, who were bound in the prison. 
6 And Joseph came in unto them in the morn- 
ing, and saw them, and, behold, they were 
sad. 7 And he asked Pharaoh's officers that 
were with him in ward in his master’s house, 
saying, Wherefore look ye so sad to-day? 
8 And they said unto him, We have dreamed a 
dream, and there is none that can interpret it. 
And Joseph said unto them, Do not interpre- 
tations belong to God? tell it me, I pray you. 


1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





































Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1901 





1. October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt ........ Gen. 37 : 12-36 
a. October 13.—Joseph in Prison .. . Gen. 39 : 20 to 40:15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted... .......4-, Gen, 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren ....... Gen. 45: 1-15 
5. November 3.—Death of Joseph. ......... Gen. 50 : 15-26 
6. November ro.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt... . . Exod. 1 : 1-14 
7. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses... . . . Exod. 2: 1-10 
8. November 24.—World's Temperance Lesson... . . Isa. 5 : 8-30 
9. December 1.—The Call of Moses... .. 2.5. Exod. 3 : 1-12 
to. December 8.—Moses and Pharaoh. ....... Exod, 11 : 1-10 
11. December 15.—The Passover. .... ...... Exod, 12 : 1-17 
12, December a.—{ Zoe Rerwnge of the Red Sea. . Exod, 19: 13-7 
13. December 29.—Review. 


% 


A pure heart is the most precious and only effective 
amulet of the life. 
oa 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: II. ) ‘ , 
TUES.—Gen. A : 12-23. 5 re & pee 
WED.—Psa. 43 : 1-5. 

THURS,.—Psa. 118 : 5-17. 

FRI.—r Pet. 3 : 8-17. 

SatT.— Matt. to : 21-33. 
SUN.—Psa. 37 : 7-17. 


Prayer in affliction. 

‘Trust in God. 

A good conscience, 
Fear not ! 

Rest and wait ! 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
x 


He who keeps his character in good conscience will 
retain his reputation in good condition, 


os ee 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Some Lights in the Darkness of Joseph's Prison 

1. The Lord's Presence : . 

Jehovah was with Joseph (21). 
1 will be with him in trouble (Psa. 91 : 15). 
he Lord stood by me (2 Tim. 4: 16, 17). 
2. The Pavor of Man: 

Favor in the sight of the keeper (21). 
Even his enemies to be at peace (Prov. 16 : 7). 
Julius treated Paul kindly (Acts 27 : 1-3, 43). 
3. Occupation : 

Committed to Joseph's hand ail the prisoners (22, 23). 
Working .. . the thing that is good (Eph. 4 : 28). 
Study... to do your own business (1 Thess. 4 : 11). 
4- A Cheerful Disposition : 

Wherefore look ye so sad to-day ? (7.) 


A cheerful heart hath a continual feast ( Prov: 15 : 15). 
Paul and Silas were . . . singing hymns (Acts 16 : 25). 


g- A Heiptul Spirit : 

Tell it me, / pray you (8-13). 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6: 2). 
Seek... each his neighbor's good (1 Cor. Io: 24). 


6. A Good Conscience : 
Here also have 1 done nothing (14, 15). 
Thy righteousness... as the light (Psa. 37 : 6). 


A pure heart and a good conscience (1 Tim. 1 : 5). 
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It is a good deal easier to philosophize on another s 
imprisonment than it is to have patience with our own. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Some months or years before Joseph was 
twenty-eight years old (Gen. 41 : 46, 1), say, 
1766 B.C., within a century or two. 

PLACE. —Egypt. 

INTERVENING Events.—The author of Genesis, 
laying down temporarily the thread of his narrative 
to take up the episode in chapter 38, graphically 
describes the condition of Joseph as follows : ‘‘ So his 
father wept for him, and meanwhile the Medanites 
had sold him into Egypt to Potiphar, Pharaoh's 
officer, the captain of the guard" (37: 35, 36). 
This translation is required by the syntax of the 
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Hebrew. The English versions miss the’ double pic- 
ture here sketched, with its contrast between the 
situation in Palestine and that in Egypt. In the 
course of perhaps ten years the slave boy was pro- 
moted,—first to be his master’s personal attendant 
(39 : 44), then to be steward, and so to the full con- 
trol of his master’s affairs (4 4-6, 8, 9). Then came 
his temptation and refusal to yield, and then the 
events of the lesson. 
PARALLEL PASSAGES. — See last lesson. 


* 
Critical Notes 


Verse 20.—Joseph is imprisoned without trial for 
committing the crime that he had refused to commit. 
— The place where; So, correctly, the American Re- 
vision ; not ‘‘a place,’’ as in the Old Version. — 7he 
king's prisoners: As captain of the guard, Potiphar 
had charge, apparently, of this place of imprison- 
ment. 

Verses 21-23.— Showed loving kindness unto him : 
This is more accurate than ‘‘ showed kindness '"’ 
(Rev. Ver.), or ‘‘shewed him mercy’’ (Old Ver.).— 
Gave him favor; Largely by the method of enabling 
him to deserve favor, as we may infer from the state- 
ments that follow. Joseph was prepossessing in ap- 
pearance, able so to approach men as to win their 
confidence, and a rarely competent business man. 
He used these gifts as occasion orfered in the prison, 
instead of sulking, and counting himself unfortunate 
and ill-used. 

40 : 1-3.—A/fter these things: After Joseph had 
been long enough in prison to become known, and to 
have acquired his influence there.—/Had offended : 
The American Revision has ‘‘ offended.'’ The syntax 
is shown in the following translation : ‘‘ After these 
things, the butler of the king of Egypt and the baker 
having offended their lord the king of Egypt, Pha- 
raoh was wroth against his two officers.’’— 7he chief : 
The same word that is rendered ‘‘ captain '’ elsewhere 
in this narrative.— 7he captain of the guard: Either 
Potiphar or Potiphar’s successor. 

Verse 4.—Charged Joseph with them: Officially 
appointed him to look after them. If this was Poti- 
phar, he had confidence in Joseph even while he kept 
him unjustly in prison,—a thing not unparalleled in 
other instances. — He served them : Attended on them 
personally. In the American Revision, ‘‘ ministered 
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unto them.’’—-A season : Weeks or months, probably, 
not years. 

We may be sure that the chief butler and the chief 
baker were not the only public men of Egypt with 
whom Joseph in the prison was brought into close 
contact. Such incidents were opportunities. He 
might succeed in having his case brought before the 
king and his wrongs righted. As matters turned out, 
this was relatively unimportant. But that prison was 
the best school in Egypt for learning such things as 
an Egyptian public man would need to know. A 
prison is a dull place. In the enforced leisure of 
prison life Joseph came into confidential contact with 
many a man whose conversation was worth listening 
to. This might have been of no use to him had it 
not been for his splendid habit of doing his best, no 
matter how adverse the circumstances. Through 
that habit his imprisonment was transformed into a 
course of education that fitted him, later, for the pub- 
lic duties that were suddenly thrust upon him. 

Verses 5-8.—/Joseph... looked upon them: Nothing 
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formal or official is implied. The American Revision 
rightly corrects to ‘* saw.''—Sad - They had a worried 
look.— He asked : Apparently he had a habit of tak- 
ing an interest in people, and showing the interest he 
took.—/n the ward of his lord's house : This render- 
ing of the Old Version is literal. The Revised Ver- 
sion gives the meaning in more idiomatic English. — 
And one interpreting it there is not: The renderings 
of the Old Version, the English Revision, and the 
American Revision, are variations of this. Being in 
prison, they cannot go to a soothsayer.—Do not in- 
terpretations belong to God? That is, they are not 
matters of human science, but of divine gift. . Joseph 
is not a professional interpreter, but God may aid him 
in this case. — 7ed/ it me : Joseph's sympathetic inter- 
est would have eased their trouble, even if he had 
been able to do nothing for them. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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We lighten our own cares when we lift another’ s. 
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Goodness in a Dungeon 


By Alexander 


OTIPHAR was ‘‘captain of the guard,’’ or, as 
the title literally runs, chief of the executioners. 
In that capacity he had charge of the prison, which 
was connected with his house (Gen. 40 : 3). _ It is, 
therefore, quite intelligible that he should have put 
Joseph in confinement on his own authority, and the 
distinction drawn between such a prisoner and the 
‘« king's prisoners,’’ who were there by royal warrant 
or due process of law, is natural. Such high-handed 
treatment of a slave was a small matter, and it was 
merciful as well as arrogant, for death would have 
been the punishment of the crime of which Joseph 
was accused. Either Potiphar was singularly lenient, 
or, as is perhaps more probable, he did not quite be- 
lieve his wife’s story, and thought it btsteto hush up 
a scandal. The transfer of Joseph from the house to 
the adjoining prison would be quietly managed, and 
then no more need be said about an ugly business. 

So now we see him at the lowest ebb of his for- 
tunes, flung down in a moment by a lie from the 
height to which he had slowly been climbing, having 
lost the confidence of his master, and earned the 
unslumbering hatred of a wicked woman. He had 
wrecked his career by his goodness. ‘‘ What a fool !’’ 
says the world. ‘* How badly managed things are in 
this life,*’ say doubters, ‘‘that virtue should not be 
paid by prosperity !’" But the end, even the nearer 
end in this life, will show whether he was a fool, 
and whether things are so badly arranged ; and the 
lessor. enforced by the picture of Joseph in his dun- 
geon, and which young beginners in life have special 
need to learn, is that, come what will of it, right is 
right, and sin is sin, that consequences are never to 
deter from duty, and that it is better to have a clean 
conscience and be in prison than do wickedness and 
sit at a king’s table. A very threadbare lesson, but 
needing to be often repeated. 

‘* But the Lord was with Joseph."’ That is one of 
the eloquent ‘‘buts’’ of Scripture. The prison is 
light when God is there, and chains do not chafe if 
he wraps his love round them. Many a prisoner 
for God since Joseph's time has had his experience 
repeated, and received tenderer tokens from him in a 
dungeon than ever before. Paul the prisoner, John 
in Patmos, Bunyan in Bedford jail, George Fox in 
Lancaster Castle, Rutherford in Aberdeen, and many 
more; have found the Lord with them, and showing 
them his kindness... We may all be sure that, if ever 
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faithfulness to conscience involves us in difficulties, 
the faithfulness and the difficulties will combine to 
bring to us sweet and strong tokens of God's approval 
and presence, the winning of which will make a 
prison a palace and a gate of heaven. 

Joseph's relations to jailer and fellow-prisoners are 
beautiful and instructive. The former is called ‘‘ the 
keeper of the prison,’’ and is evidently Potiphar's 
deputy, in more immediate charge of the prison. Of 
course, the great man had an underling to do the 
work, and probably that underling was not chosen for 
sweetness of temper or facile leniency to his charges. 
But he fell under the charm of Joseph's character, —all 
the more readily, perhaps, because his occupation 
had not brought many good men to his knowledge. 
This jewel would flash all the more brightly for the 
dark background of criminals, and the jailer would 
wonder at a type of character so unlike what he was 
accustomed to. Eastern prisons to-day present a 
curious mixture of cruelty and companionship. The 
jailers are on intimate terms with prisoners, and yet 
are ready to torture them. There is no discipline, 
nor any rules, nor inspection. The jailer does as he 
likes. So it seems to “have been in Egypt, and. there 
would be nothing unnatural in making a prisoner 
jailer of the rest, and leaving everything in his hands. 
The ‘‘keeper of the prison’’ was lazy, like most of 
us, and very glad to shift duties on to any capable 
shoulders. Such a thing would, of course, be impos- 
sible with us, but it is a bit of true ‘‘local coloring’’ 
here. 

Joseph won hearts because God was with him, as 
the story is careful to point out. Our religion should 
recommend us, and therefore itself, to those who have 
to do with us. It is not enough that we should be 
severely righteous, as Joseph had been, or ready to 
meet trouble with stoical resignation, but we are to be 
gentle and lovable, gracious towards men, because 
we receive grace from God. We owe it to our Lord 
and to our fellows, and to ourselves, to be magnets 
to attract to Jesus, by showing how fair he can make a 
life. Joseph in prison found work to do, and he did 
not shirk it. He might have said to himself: ‘‘ This 
is poor work for me, who had all Potiphar’s house to 
rule. Shall such a man as I come down to such 
small tasks as this?’’ He might have sulked or de- 
sponded in idleness, but he took the kind of work 
that offered, and did his best by it. Many young 
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people nowadays do nothing, because they think 
themselves above the small humdrum duties that lie 
near them. It would do some of us good to remem- 
ber Joseph in the jail, and his cheerful discharge of 
what his hands found to do there. 

Of course, work done ‘‘ because the Lord was with 
him,’’ in the consciousness of his presence, and in 
obedience to him, went well. ‘*The Lord made it to 
as he always will make such work. 


” 


prosper, 


** When thou dost favor any action, 
It runs, it flies.’’ 


And even if, sometimes, work done in the fear of the 
Lord does not outwardly prosper, it does so in deepest 
truth if it work in us the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness. We need to have a more Christian idea of 
what constitutes ‘‘prosperity,’’ and then we shall 
understand that there are no exceptions to the law 
that, if a man does his work by God and with God 
and for God, ‘‘that which he does, the Lord makes it 
to prosper."’ 

The help that Joseph gave by interpreting the two 
high officials’ dreams cannot be considered here in 
detail, but we note that the names of similar officers, 
evidently higher in rank than we should suppose, with 
our notions of bakers and butlers, are found in Egyp- 
tian documents ; that these two were ‘‘ king’s prison- 
ers,"" and put in charge of Potiphar, who alleviated 
their imprisonment by detailing Joseph as their at- 
tendant, thus showing that his feeling to the young 
Hebrew was friendly still. Dreams are the usual 
method of divine communication in Genesis, and 
belong to a certain stage in the process of revelation. 
The friend of God, who is in touch with him, can 
interpret these. ‘‘ The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him,’’ and it is still true that they who 
live close by God have insight into his purposes. 
Joseph showed sympathy with the two dreamers, and 
his question, ‘‘Why look ye so sadly?’’ unlocked 
their hearts. He was not so swallowed up in his own 
trouble as to be blind to the signs of another's sor- 
row, or slow to try to comfort. Grief is apt to make 
us selfish, but it is meant to make us tender of heart 
and quick of hand to help our fellows in calamity. 
We win comfort for our own sorrows by trying to 
soothe those of others. Jesus stooped to suffer that 
he might succor them that suffer, and we are to tread 
in his steps. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


<b 
Faithful 
By Nathan Dushane Hynson 


EAR not, brave heart, 
But dream and do; 
Trust God, be true, 
Act well thy part. 
Thy Egypt then will yield its crown, 
Unfading, and of true renown. 
MANASQUAN, N. Jj. 


oe ¥ 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Prisons. Thrones 


REAT numbers of God's great men have been 

prisoners, —Joseph, Daniel, Jeremiah, the Bap- 

tist, Paul, Silas, Huss, Savonarola, Luther, Bunyan, 

etc. Sorrow must be good, or there would not be so 
much of it. The same is true of prisons. 

Kingly natures come to command, —Esther, Dan- 
iel, Paul on shipboard; Joseph in prison (v. 22). 
Why? Emphatically and necessarily because the 
Lord was with them, each and all (v. 23). Joseph 
was eminent as a youth over his brothers, as a slave 
over Potiphar’s house, as a prisoner over the prison. 
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He was being prepared to be ruler in his department 
over all Egypt. 

Had Joseph fallen in his temptation (Gen. 39 : 7), 
God could not have been with him in his future 
progress. 

Had Joseph been proud of his eminence in prison 
affairs, he would not have had a heart of sympathy 
for the ‘‘sad"’ prisoners (v. 7). This state of mind 
is another necessary factor of his progress. The best 
he had was at the service of the sad prisoners under 
He did not lose his religion in his affliction, 
nor complain because his conscientious scruples had 
cast him down from headship in a noble house to 
It is a case of real religion in adversity. 


him. 


a prison. 

Not only must it have been evident to Joseph that 
the Lord was with him, but he had a good ‘conscience 
(v. 15). The consciousness that God was with him 
is shown in ‘verse 8. He offered to interpret dreams 
by the help of God, and, three days after, the inter- 
pretations were realized (v. 20). 
the sheaves and of the moon and eleven stars (37 : 
7-9) had not yet come true, yet he confidently offered 
to interpret the dreams of others. He had a faith 
that wavered not at delay or suffering. Inner faith is 
not weakened by outer circumstance. Long before 
had Job, in greater affliction, said : ‘* All the days of 
my appointed time will I wait, till my change [of cir- 
Though he slay me, yet will I 


His own dreams of 


cumstances] come, 

trust in him."’ 
University PARK, CoLo, 
< 


The precious fruit of patience does not mature in 
the garden of pleasure. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


™ UT JEHOVAH WAS WITH JOSEPH.’’—In Oriental 


countries, as a general rule, there is not that 
disgrace connected with imprisonment as in other 
countries. The prisoner is generally regarded as an 
unfortunate man, most probably innocent of the crime 
inyputed to him, but whose fortune may at any time 
change, and the prisoner of to-day may be the court 
favorite of to-morrow. Hence it is very common for 
prisoners to confide in one another and to promise 
mutual aid, whoever first obtains his liberty being 
pledged to use his influence for the release of the 
other. Unfortunately, it is also very common for 
feeble human nature to forget in the day of prosperity 
the promises made in adversity. 

It is worthy of note that, in this narrative of Joseph's 
prison life, the custom is alluded to of the chief war- 
den of the prison selecting some prisoner and charging 
him with the duties of a kind of overseer. This cus- 
tom still survives in the Oriental prisons to a certain 
extent in the case of prisoners charged with minor 
In the prisons which are not criminal 
prisons, but prisons of detention, in each large room 


offenses. 


or ward there are certain men who, themselves pris- 
oners, are charged with certain duties, and in return 
enjoy certain privileges or monopolies, the profits from 
which are probably secretly shared with the official in 
command. One is a cafedji, or seller of Turkish 
coffee. He goes around with his little cups; supply- 
ing hot coffee to all who can pay for it. Another is a 
cook or caterer, who can provide certain extra dishes 
of food for those who are ready to pay his somewhat 
The third and most important is a 
kind of general overseer, who will determine where 
the new comer is to sleep, and will, at a good round 
price, supply him with a light mattress. to put upon 
the bare floor. In this way these subordinate wardens 
manage to minister no little to the comfort of their 
fellow prisoners, and at the same time to do consider- 
able business. 

** Jehovah was with Joseph."’ 


exorbitant prices. 


He caused his execu- 
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tive abilities to become known to the prison authori- 
ties, and his kindness and gentleness of manner made 
him loved by the prisoners, and thus his situation was 
greatly ameliorated, and the long months of imprison- 
ment passed less wearily. God had a work for Joseph 
to do in the world. That work began already there 
within the walls of that Egyptian prison, and went on 
until the name of Joseph became inseparably con- 
nected with that of Egypt. 


b 


God never entrusts us with the scepter till he has 
tried us with the rod. 


ae 
Prison Life in the East 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


F we wish to have a realistic picture of Joseph in 
prison, we have only to visit prisons in Egypt as 
we find them to-day. Up till within a few recent 
years, prison life in Egypt may be said to have re- 
mained unchanged through a millennium of years, 
and even now the very slight ameliorations are only 
due to the reflex influence of those prison reforms 
brought about in civilized countries through the labors 
of the philanthropist Howard. 

There are three grades of prisons. The local prison 
in towns and villages, where the prisoner may be con- 
fined a few hours or days for a venial offense at the 
pleasure of the governor ; the district prison, for pris- 
oners that merit a longer term of imprisonment; and 
the provincial or governmental prison, where criminals 
of the worst. kind are confined. The great prison, or 
one last mentioned, contains an inner prison called 
Habs al Damm, or ‘‘ Prison of Blood,’’ and it was into 
this that Paul and Silas were cast (Acts 16 : 24) by the 
keeper after he had received a special injunction to 
keep them safely. The keeper has very great discre- 
tionary powers, and this fact is particularly noticeable 
in the case of Joseph, who evidently was not confined 
in the common prison, but was kept ‘‘in ward in 
the house of the captain of the guard’’ (Gen. 40 : 3), 
‘«the place where the king's prisoners were bound"’ 
(39 * 20). 

Some prisoners are not as closely confined as oth- 
ers. I remember, while staying some days in a coun- 
try town, my hostess, looking out of the window, 
uttered an exclamation of anxiety. ‘‘ What is it?”’ 
I said. - ‘* Do you see that woman hurrying down the 
street ?’’ she answered. ‘‘ That is Im So-and-So. 
She was here a few minutes ago talking to my land- 
lady, and now she sees the zaffie [policeman], and is 
hurrying back to her prison in case inquiry be made 
for her.’ ‘*‘ How can she be in prison and yet at 
large ?’’ I asked, in great astonishment. ‘‘Oh!"’ re- 
plied my friend, ‘‘ influence or silver can procure in- 
tervals of temporary freedom on the sly."’ 

The prison house does not consist of a multitude of 
cells, generally speaking, but usually of a spacious 
vault utterly devoid of furniture save for a straw mat, 
where the prisoners are all congregated together. No 
bedding, food, or clothing is provided by the institu- 
tion, and the wretch is entirely dependent on the 
charity of friends, who are allowed to supply him with 
pallet, food, tobacco, etc. Since prisoners are de- 
pendent on friends or outsiders for sustenance, their 
condition is bad, worse, or worst, according to the 
relief afforded. A man of means may be rendered 
comparatively comfortable, for by presents to the 
keeper he can have almost any luxury he desires. 

When Joseph was incarcerated he was able to ren- 
der his condition tolerable, not by a lavish expendi- 
ture of silver and gold, but by drawing upon that 
fund of wisdom he possessed, the price of which is 
above rubies (Job 28 : 18), and which was of more 
worth to the keeper than any present or backsheesh 
he might have been able to get, for Joseph rendered 
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him such good service that he ‘looked not to any- 
thing that was under his hand’’ (Gen. 39 : 23). 

The condition of the very poor, however, is wretched 
indeed. Fortunately for them, pious people deem it 
an act of religion and charity to provide for them, and 
many make vows on their behalf, and on certain days 
visit the prisons and supply food or wash the clothes 
of the prisoners. 

Only criminals under sentence for life or an excep- 
tionally long period are supplied by the state with 
bread and water. The allowance, a certain-sized loaf, 
is called /eraieh. This was, no doubt, the portion of 
Jeremiah, for we read -he was allowed ‘‘ daily a loaf 
of bread out of the baker's street’ (Jer. 37:21). This 
was indeed ‘‘ bread of affliction ’’ and ‘‘ water of afflic- 
tion’’ (1 Kings 22 : 27). 

One day I met a woman with a baby on her back, 
on the outskirts of this village, just returning from the 
provincial prison, some eighteen miles to the south- 
west of us, where she had been taking food to her 
husband, who is still in prison. 

SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SYRIA. 


% 


There is no place too lowly for the display of high 
guatities. 


‘i 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND put him into the prison (v. 20). Misfortunes 
come to us in at least three different ways. 
First, through our own ignorance or sin ; second, 
through wilful association with bad companions in 
whose disasters we are involved ; third, through the 
operation of events with which we have no criminal 
connection, but in the wheels of which we get caught 
(as when a ship is wrecked, a train derailed, or a 
hotel burned). Poor Joseph was an innocent victim. 
He was thrown into a pit through the meanness of his 
brethren, and into a prison through the wickedness of 
his master’s wife. It's hard. Even those of us who 
grimly take the punishment of our own misdeeds are 
pretty likely-to gnash our teeth and rebel when 
caught in our innocence amidst the revolving wheels 
of circumstance, as he was. But it-is a part of life, 
and must be figured on. Don't you get bitter and 
mad when it comes to you. ‘No one ever went 
through life without a lot of it. When that farmer's 
dog ran out and upset and smashed your bicycle, you 
acted as if no one else in the world had ever had such 
a misfortune. What do you think of Joseph? He 
was less at fault, and hit much harder, | think. 

But Jehovah was with Joseph (v. 21). What more 
could a young fellow ask for? Suppose he had been 
stolen and sold ; suppose his mistress had lied about 
him, and his master had abused and imprisoned him. 
God was with him,—the great Spirit of power and 
love that holds the stars in their courses was on his 
side, and working for him. What a thing it is for a 
general or an admiral to have the United States Gov- 
ernment ‘‘with him'’! When Hobson went down 
into the dark waters below Moro Castle, seventy-five 
million men went ‘‘ with him.'’ When Lord Rob- 
erts started for Africa, the British Empire went ‘ with 
him."’ I've seen the time when I| have been gladder 
than I would like to tell to have one. single little ten- 
year-old companion ‘‘ with me,’’—as when I used to 
have to go out to the barn after dark to see what 
made the horse whinny or the cow bellow. But to 
have Ged ‘‘ with you,’’—that was what gave Martin 
Luther, Sir Thomas More, Savonarola, Paul, Elijah, 
and Joseph courage. 

And gave him favor in the sight of the keeper. 
We soon enough find that there are cruel and relent- 
less forces working against us, throwing us into pits 
and prisons. What we need is to believe in che 
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forces that are working for.us, giving us the kindness 
and favor of men, and the benefit of the powers of 
nature. When the wind blows your ship backward, 
do not think everything is against you. Remember 
that the engine is for you, the rudder is for you, the 
buoyancy of the water is for you, and a thousand 
other things. While you are pegging away at your 
task (misunderstood, abused, despised), there is a 
good friend or two saying kind words behind your 
back. Some one is planning a ‘‘rise."’ Did you 
ever stop,to think of all the forces that were working 
‘out of the sight’’ of such men as Washington and 
Lincoln to push them forward and upward? There 
are more for us than against us. And, at any rate, if 
the Lord be for us, who can (successfully) be against 
us? You and God can defy the universe. Believe 
in the unseen good more than the unseen evil. 
Whatsoever they did there, he was the doer of it 
(v. 22). There is a thought big enough for all day. 
Think how Joseph multiplied himself. Perhaps 
there were a thousand prisoners working out contracts 
and making shoes or clothing. What they did, 
Joseph did. Yes, sir. It was his brain that planned 
it, his will that executed it. The responsibility of 
s iccess or failure lay on his shoulders. What a tre- 
mendous thing it is to be the proprietor or superin- 
tendent of a great factory, the general of an army, 
the minister of a church, and feel that what that 
crowd of tireless workers accomplish you do! You 
ilo not rob them of their glory. Such glory is double 
—theirs and yours. No wonder men aspire to such 
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positions. If you do, it is right and noble that you 
should. The consciousness of working with a thou- 
sand pairs of hands and feet and eyes is sublime. 
But remember that every Joseph shares the blame of 
failure and wrong, as well as the glory of success and 
right. 

The keeper of the prison looked not to anything that 
was under his hand (v. 23). Supreme evidence of 
honor in a servant; supreme test also! No man is 
true to his trust who is not as faithful when kis mas- 
ter’'s eye is not on him as when it is. Little Bill 
came home from school in a state of utter astonish- 
ment the other day, because he looked into one of the 
rooms and saw the children sitting quietly and study- 
ing industriously when the teacher was out in the 
hall. No wonder he was astonished! It's rare 
enough. But, after all, there are Josephs everywhere. 
How many of them come home every night tired and 
worried through having worked harder for an absent 
boss than as if he had been present! These are the 
kind of chaps that the great merchants and manufac- 
turers are looking for, and the money is in their 
pockets to pay them. They are hard to find, but, 
when found, invaluable. These are not eye-servants, 
not men-pleasers, but God-pleasers. No wonder that 
God was with a young fellow whose keeper never 
looked to anything that was under his hand ! 
sure that I can’t keep away from such a man. 
all love him as the flowers love sunlight and rain. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald . 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care. 

lil. Lesson Truth: God Cares for Us when We Are 
Treated Unkindly. 

Ml. Goiden Text: Aut the Lord was with Joseph, and 
showed him mercy.—Gen., 39 : 21. 

IV. Result Sought: 

More confidence in God's care. 
V. Starting-Points : 


[Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.} 


1. Talk about a prison. 

2. Did any one ever do an unkind thing to 
you? 

3. A dream. 


Vi. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

Did any one ever do an unkind thing to you? Did 
any one ever tell an untrue story about you ? 
2. THE Lesson STORY. 

Our story to-day is about a person of whom an un- 
true story was told. 

After they had traveled a long way across the great 
desert, the merchants who had bought Joseph came 
\o Egypt. In this land there lived a rich man, the 
captain of some of the king’s soldiers, and to him the 
merchants sold Joseph. Now, instead of living at 
home with his father and mother, and having all the 
good times he could wish, he had to work hard, and 
do just as his master commanded, whether he liked 
to or not. But Joseph was still faithful, as he had 
been at nome, and did his work as well as he could, 





and God was with him every day, and cared for him. 
After a while, when his master saw how well he did 
his work, he gave Joseph charge over all his housé, 
and made him the most trusted of all his servants. 
But one day Joseph’s wicked mistress made up a 
wrong story about him, and told it to her husband. 
Joseph’s master believed this story, and had him put 
into prison. This was the hardest thing that had yet 
come to Joseph, but he had one comfort, and that 
was that he had not done wrong. He had not been 
very long in prison before those who knew him grew 
to love him and to trust him. The keeper of the 
prison saw that God was with him, and he trusted 
Joseph to help him take care of the prisoners. I 
suppose Joseph waited on the others, and carried 
their food to them. I am sure he often spoke kindly 
to them. After a time, the keeper gave him full 
charge of all the prisoners. You see, God was pros- 
pering Joseph, although people did unkind things to 
him. Next Sunday we shall hear still more about 
Joseph, and how God took care of him. 

3. TRANSITION. 

To whom did the merchants sell Joseph? What 
work did Joseph have to do in this rich man’s house ? 
How did Joseph do his work? How did Joseph's 
wicked mistress harm him? What happened to 
Joseph because of this? Did Joseph really do any 
wrong. How did the keeper treat Joseph? What 
made him trust Joseph? Who was taking care of 
Joseph all this time ? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Who will take care of us when we are treated un- 
kindly ? 

Once there was a boy named Phil. His cousin 
Ted told the teacher a wrong story about him one 


day, and that made Phil very angry. He went up to 
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his room and cried for a long time. Do you think 
Phil made it any better by getting angry with Ted ? 
Who took care of Joseph when the wrong story was 
told about him? Who will take care of us when 
untrue stories are told about us, or when unkind 
things are done to us? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


God Cares for 
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Purity in the prison is mightier than passion in the 
palace. 
ae 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OSEPH stands for an ideal which is recognized 
everywhere. He illustrates the conviction that 

to make righteousness the rule of conduct in the end 
is to gain success. It is, next to redemption, the 
chief theme of the Bible. In the abstract it is present 
in the Book of Proverbs,—wisdom is blessedness. In 
the concrete it is pictured in the drama of Job, who 
out of all trials emerged triumphant because he was 
a good man. It is the conclusion of the Book of 


Ecclesiastes : ‘‘ Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments ; for this is the whole duty of man.’’ It is the 
culmination of the Sermon on the Mount: ‘‘ Seek ye 


first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’’ It is one of the 
great purposes of the modern novel to illustrate this 
conviction. It has been the law of life of the noblest 
men. George Canning, one of England's greatest 
statesmen, at thirty-one years of age said : ‘‘ My road 
must be through character to power. I will try no 
other course, and I am sanguine enough to believe 
that this course, though not the quickest, is the 
surest.’’ It is the true national ideal. ‘‘ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation.’’ Lord John Russell said, ‘ It 
is not of the nature of party in England to ask the as- 
sistance of men. of genius, but to follow the guidance 
of men of character."’ 

You see, then, what you have to appeal to in your 
pupils, and what is your material in this story. Tell 
it with confidence, and enforce it with examples of 
which you have known. In this lesson you follow 
the fortunes of the Hebrew lad. 

1. As a Slave Made an Overseer. Show how he 
did his best wherever he found himself. A slave, he 
was faithful to his master. ‘‘ The Lord was with Jo- 
seph.’" Show why. His master saw it. Tell how 
Potiphar trusted him,—not at once, but when he 
found him out. Men in every kind of business are 
hunting for boys like Joseph as men hunt for gold. 

2. As an Overseer Made a Prisoner. Show how, 
by having the favor of his master's wife, he might 
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have expected to gain greater power. But he would 
not sell his manhood. ‘‘ What doth it profit a man, 
to gain the whole world, and forfeit his life ?’’ What 
would he have thought of himself if he had yielded to 
temptation? He got a prison and cruel treatment 
(Psa. 105 : 18, 19), but kept himself and his trust in 
the Lord. 

3- The Prisoner Made an Overseer. Not at once. 
Joseph lost all to gain all,—lost home, family ties, 
freedom, position, friends, lost them for long years. 
But show how he made the most of every oppor- 
tunity,—helped the keeper, was kind to the prisoners, 
put his knowledge at the service of the butler and 
baker of the Pharaoh without reward, discharged 
every duty with perfect integrity. As in Potiphar’s 
house, so in the prison, he became the chief assistant, 
because he was the most useful. Let the ideal man 
stand before your pupils, and he will make his own 
impression. 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Joseph Prospered. What things were against 
him when he came into Egypt? How did he gain 
authority in Potiphar’s house? What principle gov- 
erned his life there ? 

2. Joseph Tried. What would he have gained by 
yielding to temptation? What would he have risked ? 
What would he have lost for himself? What would 
he have lost for others ? 

3. Joseph Faithful. Did he suffer in prison for 
righteousness ? (Psa. 105 : 18.) What reward did he 
always have? How did he know that the Lord was 
Why did the keeper of the prison trust 
the prisoners to his care? Why was he not discour- 
aged when the butler forgot him? How long did he 
continue faithful in prison? (Gen. 41:1.) What is 
the test of a man’s value to his fellowmen ? 


with him ? 


Suggestive Topics 

To te pure and true is to keep one’s life. 

A high ideal must be cherished under all con- 
ditions. In our trials, if we are faithful to God, he is 
using us to build up his everlasting kingdom. Joseph, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, John the Baptist, Paul, and Silas, 
John Knox, John Bunyan, and many other heroes, 
have done great service to mankind through being 
confined in prisons. Wherever God puts us, while we 
remain faithful to him, we shall find the highest 
success, 

Boston, 


* 


The imprisonment of the godly does not imprison 
their God. 
xj 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Joseph’s Fidelity to God 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (39, 40). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The fascinating story of Joseph continues in Gene- 
sis 39 and following. The thought regarding him 
which these chapters emphasize is his absolute faith- 
fulness—to God, to his master, to all interests com- 
mitted to his charge. It was by reason of this 
devotion that the two high officials of the Pharaoh were 
entrusted to his care, and the opportunity came to 
him to interpret their significant dreams. 

Joseph is herein introduced in more than one new 
aspect. We see him sobered by his melancholy ex- 
periences, and strengthened in the nobler character- 
istics of his nature,—a man in whom.every one 
reposed implicit confidence, one by whom every one 
was attracted. It is clear that Joseph's master did 
not really believe in:the accusation made against him 
(39 : 19), or his life would -have been the forfeit. 
Joseph's was a frank; genial, reliable, noble nature. 
The following chapter presents him as a skilful inter- 
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preter of dreams. To be sure, he denies that the gift 
is his own, ascribing the power to interpret them as 
due to God (40 : 8 ; comp. 41 : 15, 16); but that he 
frequently officiated as an interpreter is supported by 
the fact that he was accustomed to use the methods of 
divination (44:5, 15). It is quite unnecessary to 
defend these acts. Dreams were universally con- 
sidered in earlier ages as having significance, and the 
power of interpreting them was regarded as a valu- 
able religious gift bestowed by God. The Old Testa- 
ment so looks upon them, and asserts that God 
deliberately made known his will to men through 
dreams and visions. The practice of divination as a 
means of ascertaining the divine will passed, in 
course of time, out of the best religious usage. It is 
strictly forbidden in Deuteronomy 18 : 9-11, although 
a common practice of surrounding peoples. In the 
days of Joseph, the incongruity and uselessness of 
such practices were not realized. 

These chapters furnish a capital example of pro- 
phetic story-telling, being full of religious feeling. They 
are also interesting archeologically. The monuments 
tell us about household superintendents (39 : 4), of 
scruples about food (39 : 6), of the chiefs of the cup- 
bearers and of the bakers (40 : 2), of squeezing grapes 
into a cup (40: 11), and of celebrating the Pharaoh's 
birthday by amnesties (40 : 20). 

I], REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times ] 


Driver's article on ‘‘ Joseph’’ in the Hastings 
Bible Dictionary (II) is capital, both archeologically 
and from the point of view of interpretation. Tom- 
kins, ‘‘ The Life and Times of Joseph’’ (1891), and 
Dods's Expositor’s ‘‘Genesis’’ (339-354), are well 
known for their helpfulness. Geikie, ‘‘ Hours ’”’ 
(I, 425 ff.), explains the allusion to customs clearly. 
III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 


to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Joseph the Superintendent of Potiphar s House- 
hold. (1.) What qualities of the young man Joseph 
made this appointment a natural one ? [Critical Notes : 
v. 21, v.4, 92. Warren: § 2. Dunning: 3.] (2.) 
What were made manifest by his sturdy resistance of 
temptation ? 

2. Joseph the Deputy of the Prison. (3.) Was 
Joseph's treatment in the prison altogether strange ? 
[Long: J 2. Howie: § 2. McLaren: § 4.] 

3. His Interpretation of Dreams. (4.) What rea- 
son had he for loss of confidence in dreams? (5.) 
What value did he lay upon them ? [Warren : last ].] 

4. The Two Eminent Prisoners. (6.) How impor- 
tant were such men as these chiefs? (7.) What were 
their respective dreams? (8.) Howdid Joseph inter- 
pret them ? 

5. The Fulfilment. (9.) Was it natural for the 
Pharaoh to take such measures as these on his anni- 
versary ? 

6. The Secret of Joseph's Success. (10.) To what 
should we ascribe his uniform advancement during 
his slavery ? [Long: last J. McLaren: 9 5. Goss: 
v. 21.) 

IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
(For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

That Joseph's misfortunes made him neither sul- 
len nor revengeful nor cringing, but stedfast, upright, 
and strong, spoke volumes for the depth and sincerity 
of his character. 

God was with him, not merely in the conventional 
sense, but in an intimate and sustaining relation. 

[Epiror’s Nore.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the 
conduct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of 
books bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, 
upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O-DAY we have poor Joseph in prison. After 
calling out lesson facts, draw out the names of 
other men in prison who were innocent, such as Dan- 
iel, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, Paul. Then return 
to Joseph, and put down the words Joseph in prison. 
Write after that the word honest. 
that he was honest while there? Because he soon 
was made a kind of overseer of the prisoners. Had 
he been like some men, he might have said, ‘‘I am 
here for no fault of my own, but because of the in- 
iquity of some one else, and there is no use in my 
trying to be honest. I will simply look out for my 
own interests."" But this was not the kind of a man 
that Joseph was. Now write down the word kindly. 
What proof have we that he was kindly? This, that 


How do we know 





JOSEPH 
IN PRISON 


HONEST KINDLY 
PATIENT 











he took a sympathetic interest in two of his prisoners, 
and tried to be helpful to them. This was fine, for 
many a man would have paid no attention to the sad 
faces of any Egyptian prisoner. Now write down the 
word patient. How do we know that he was patient ? 
Because he waited God's time, and, during all those 
years of long imprisonment, did his duty steadily. 
But these are three great virtues, which we in these 
days much need. It is easy to be patient when 
things go well, but not so easy when they are all out 
of joint. So with the other virtues which we have 
put down. ‘What we need is to have these virtues 
under all circumstances. Now let some one lead in 
prayer, asking that to us this grace may be given. 
New York City. 


cg 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


{References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs’) 


**T've found a joy in sorrow." Psa. 145 : 17-21. 


** Thy kingdom come, O God!"’ (215 : 11-16.) 
**Guide me, O thou great Jehovah !"’ Pea. 105 : 11-00 
“Fight the good fight with all thy , (152 : 5-8 ) 
might."’ ‘ 
‘‘In some way or other the Lord will Psa. 143 : 1-5. 
provide."’ (211 : 1-5.) 
se Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling Psa. 3: 1-8. 
gloom. ; 
(3:1, 2.) 


**Go, bury thy sorrow."’ 
**Oh, safe to the Rock that is higher 
than I." 


Psa. 119 : 132-136. 
(176 : 97-101.) 


al 


Man's first ideas of power come from his experi- 
encing physical resistance from external objects, and 
overcoming that resistance by a voluntary exercise of 
muscular force. He afterwards learns to utilize the 
forces of nature in accomplishing work to which his 
physical strength is inadequate. He avails himself 
of the force of gravitation, and Niagara becomes 
obedient to him, and warms and lights his dwelling, 
and does his mechanical work for him. Just as his 
highest physical triumph is when he utilizes God's 
physical forces in the world, so his highest attainment 
of moral power is wheh he has power with God, 
when, in accordance with God's gracious invitation, 
and in perfect harmony with God's pians for the 
government of his creatures, he can enter into the 
secret chambers of God's laboratory, and there touch 
the springs of God's power in the world.— Zhe /ate 
Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 
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BOOKS & WRITERS 





The Home Life of Wild Birds. Francis 
Hobart Herrick. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $2.50, net. 


Another bird book? Truly. And yet 
not like anything that we have had be- 
fore. Here is something original, in- 
structive, and beautiful. In The Home 
Life of Wild Birds, Francis Hobart Her- 


rick has given us a new method of the) 








study and photography of birds. The | 


his method is a success. 
have such pictures been seen. 
thor stands for facts. He deprecates 
the tendency to anthropomorphism in 
animal study. To read human attributes 
into animal activities is to begin at the 
wrong end, and is a drag on the prog- 
ress of accurate knowledge. The nest is 
Mr. Herrick's center of interest. A bird 
in the bush within reach of the hand is 
worth more to him than the proverbial 
bird in hand. He can study and pho- 


r F | Old Gospel for the New Age, The. 
superb half-tone illustrations prove that | fi « 


Never before | 
The au- | 


tograph any phase of life at the nest that | 


he pleases. How? It would be a pity 
to tell it here. The book is worth own- 
ing, if only to look through. Mr. Her- 
rick sees great possibilities in his method. 
He looks for greater and more beautiful 
revelations yet. 

“~ 


The Ancient Scriptures and the Modern Jew. 


By David Baron, author of ‘* Rays of Mes- 
siah's Glory,’’ etc. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. $1.25. ’ 


Mr. Baron feels that interest in God's 
ancient people which every thoughtful 
Christian must cherish. He believes 
that the prophecies foretell, not only 
their restoration to favor, but their emi- 
nent usefulness in advancing the king- 
dom of Christ. He reviews their present 
their division into mutually 
hostile sects, the comparative indiffer- 
ence of the churches to their state, and 
the sharp antagonism of the Anti-Semites. 
He proceeds to a discussion of the Zion- 
ist movement as an attempt to unite all 
parties in a nationalistic spirit, and de- 
scribes ‘with much liveliness the last 
Zionist Congress, which he attended. 
He concludes with a discussion of the 
Anglo-Israel theory, showing from the 


condition, 





| other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
| conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 


| For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 


Scriptures that there are no ‘lost ten | 


tribes *’ to serve as the ancestors of the 
«« Anglo-Saxon race."’ 


be described as a sort of encyclopedia of 
the Jewish question from the point of 
view of an earnest Christian, who feels 
how much we owe to this interesting and 
often suffering people. 


<20 


Books Received 
September 13 to September 20 


The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis 
Views of an Ex-President. 

rison. 
A.J. Holman & Co., Philadelphia 


Suggestive Illustrations on the Gospel of 
Revised edition. By the Rev. F. N. 
bet, D.D. $1.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 

Lonesomest Doll, The. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. 85 cents, net. 

Talks on Writing English. Second series. By 
Arlo Bates. $1.30, net. 


ohn. 
‘elou- 


The book might | 


| ticket agent, 
By Benjamin Har- | 





The Macmillan Company, New York 

Short History of the Hebrews, A. By R. L. 
Ottley. $1.25. 
Deerslayer, ‘The. 
25 ceuts. 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Battle Invisible, The. By Eleanor C. Reed. 
$1.25. 
From Atlanta to the Sea. By Byron A. Dunn. 
$1.25. 

McClure, Phillips, & Co., New York 
Tristram of Blent. By Anthony ape. $1.50. 
Irish Pastorals. By Shan F. Bulloc $1.50. 
Westerners, The. By Stewart Edward White. 

$1.50. 

Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
All-Sufficient Saviour, ‘The. By the late Rev. 

G. H. C. MacGregor, M.A. 50 cents. 


By !ames Fenimore Cooper. 


Now, the Missionary Watchword for Each 
Generation. By the Rev. Henry C. Mabie, 
D.D.° Paper, to cents, net. 


By Pro- 
fessor H. C. G. Moule, D.D. §1, net. 
Family a Necessity of Civilization, The. By 
the Rev. John B. Robins, A.M., D.D. $1.25. 
Church, the Churches, and the Mysteries, 
The. By G. H. Pember, M.A. $2.25, net. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, A. By 
the Rev. Charles Bigg, D.D. . $2.50, net. 
Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly His- 


torians, The. By John Edgar McFadyen. 
$1.25, net. 

Education of the American Citizen, The. By 
Arthur Twining Hadley. $1.50, net. 

Early History of Syria and Palestine, The. By 


Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D. $1.25, net. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 
Night-Hawk, The. By Alix John. $1.50. 
Serious Wooing, The. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
$1.25. 
Times Publishing Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


History of the Missions of the Moravian Church, 
A. By J. Taylor Hamilton. 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 
80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


Snake-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 


upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 674. 
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$50.00 Round Trip to California. —Chicago 
& North-Western Ry. from Chicago, Sep- 
tember 19 to 27. The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 P. M. Only three days em route. Un- 
rivaled scenery. All meals 
Buffet library cars (with bar- 
10.00 A. M. | 
The best of every- | 
and personally 


Variable routes. 
in dining-cars. 
ber). 

and 11,30 P. M. 
thing. Daily conducted 
tourist-car excursions to California, Oregon, 
and Washington. Apply to your nearest 
or address W. A: Cox, 601 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two other fast trains, 


daily. 


Chestaat S., 
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notes in both authorized re 





purchased separately. 
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Century Bible 


(ANNOTATED) 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and Senadiel volume, edited with introduction and 
and revised 


General Editor, WALTER PF. ADENEY, M.A. 


Each volume of the New Century Biss is complete in itself with Maps, and can be 
Price, in limp cloth, 75 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Matthew and Luke now ready. 
Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Pifth Avenue, New York City. 








JUST OUT! 


Gcms of Song 


for the Sunday-School 


BY IRA D. SANKEY AND HUBERT P. MAIN 


288 Pages, Full Bound in Cloth 
$25.00 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cts. 





The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Harvest Concert 
and Rally Day Sunday 


Our new Concert Exercise is bright and interest- 
ing, an«| so put together that it holds the interest 
until the end. Send five cents for copy, or ten 
cents for three different Harvest Exercises. 


W. A. Wilde Co., 110 Boylston St., B 
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You Can Play Them Without Learning 





THE WONDERFUL ZOBO 


A Real Novelty for Entertainments and Outings 
Zobo is oe Se om —_ brass musical instrument that 


ever body co play. Absolutely no instructions 
nort - slightest A dge of pee My oo? if you 
ot hum a tune you can bo. Forma 
obo Band and make money for peur cberch or club. 
SPECIAL OFFER. —To introduce the won- 
250. derful Zobo we will send one c arefull packed 
together with our handsomel illustrate 
catalogue, prepaid, for esc. Warrante 
resented or money cheerfully refunded. 


just as rep- 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., DEPT. 21, 142-146 W. 14TH ST., REW YORK 


























“NELSON’S NEW PLAN 


of putting Bible Teachers’ **Helps’’ in alphabeti- 

cal order is t pF pe: advance 
> Teachers’ Bibles since they 
were originated. 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series, contains 
Concise Bible Dictionary, with 
Combined Coucordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
‘Lhe Amercan Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible now ready. 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


Thos. Neleon & Sons., Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N.Y. 
BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. 


Prof. CyB course, 








Di ploma and 
& per month. Catalogue free 
Christian University, Canton, Mo 


Per Gent 


First Mo FARM 
LOANS, outheastern 
North Dakota. 20 years 
residence, 17 years active 
banking and real estate 
business, Personal knowl- 
loan. Never made a 
Have not a dollar's 





edge of every 
foreclosure. 
worth of delinquent interest. Referen- 


ces gladly furnished. Corres dence 
solicited. Interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent allowed on daily on even 
$100, on funds left with us for invest- 
ment. Interest computed monthly. 
oW.L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon,N.D. 





to 6 % interest, without default 


of or interest. is the record of our 22 

— “- acne nee first-mortgage real-estate 

ns hrough the long and severe financial de- 

erage our first-mortgage loans, carefully selected, 

ave stood secure without loss to a single customer. 

Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 

of Texas and in Oklahoma, and for the causes and 

proofs of our success in the trying period between 
878-1008. LOANS GUARANTEED. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S.C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
est returns. We have a number of other good 
—_,- ne & Co, . 
ua MacRae nkers, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 











We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 





‘aie 
| Netting the investor 





on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 




















| AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
308 and roo Walnut treet, Philadelphia 


TOTAL ASSETS, JA 


* ts 
2,477> 069. 00 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICH ABD BAe Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. See. 
WM. B. KE 


LLY, Cend. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
srael Monte Edward F. Beale 
meres S. Hutchinson, qone S. Gerhard, 
jos. E. Gillingham dward Lowber Welsh, 
rchibald R. Montgomery. 





In sodortag “goods, or in aabtar | inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you s7w the adver- 








fisement in The Sunday School Times. 











A New Kind of a Sunday-School Hymn mn Book 


** Uplifted Voices "’ is a zoth - e— 
choristers, and officials. 15,000 copies 
$25 per hundred. Specinicn pages 
‘Adam Geibel, each a gem ; regular price, 60 cents peach. 


im 12 weeks. 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


For 30 cents we send a new 


30 cents per copy. including two = 
ri 


stmas cantata Adam Geibel. 


Hymn Book for Sunday-schools, edited by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, assisted by a host of superintendents, 
Christmas services. Money ref 


unded if book is returned in one week 
For $1.00 we send three beautiful solos in sheet form by 


__ GEIBEL «& LEHMAN, 1 1022 Arch Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


For copy send a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central, New York City. 
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Philadelphia, September 28, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either, to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
* One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be Sowell 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate, 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any | 
Additions time to a dleb--ench additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made 
Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
Addressed the address changed at any time | 


without charge. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond | 


| Several of the schools are given below. 


the time faid for, unless by special request. 

Enough opies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free, upon application. 


b 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

‘lhe Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Vaternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
ov half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the | 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


‘Tuk SUNDAY SCHOOL T1MEsCoO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 



















In Your 
Senior Bible 
Class 


we 


The Sunday School Times 
could multiply your usefulness 
as a teacher, if you should 
have the members of the class. 
subscribe “for,.itf} ” Professor 
Sanders’ Senior Bible Class 
studies, appearing in the paper 
every week, furnish an unex- 
celled method of co-work be- 
tween teacher and adult 
scholar. _ 

Allow us to send you enough 
free specimen copies to dis- 
Many 
senior-class teachers are doing 
a high grade of work with 
their classes in following Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ outlines in the 
Times. 


tribute in the class. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
togt Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
{ 
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Convention Calendar 


State Sunday-School Conventions 


Massachusetts, at Haverhill . . . October 1-3 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


mate is cool and health-giving, and one 
gains health and vitality as one increases 
his power as a student or-teacher. For 
the past seven years the School of Sun- 
day-school Methods has been conducted 
by Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, and she has 
been asked to take the school next year. 
This year Mrs. Crafts was assisted by 





Rhode Island, at Providence . 
Pennsylvania, at Chester . 
Maryland, at Baltimore . 
Maine, at Lewiston . . 


a 


. October 8, 9 
. October 8-10 
. October 22, 23 
. . October 22-24 


Summer Schools of 
Method 


What They Attempted This Year, and 
What They Accomplished 


Speer from the summer schools 
for Sunday-school workers show 
large attendance and manifest interest in 
better ways of doing things in religious 
education. Such schools have been held 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from Tennessee. 
The success was such as to lead many 
state Sunday-school organizations to ar- 


Maine to 


range for similar schools next summer. 


The Pennsylvania Schools 
Pennsylvania's summer schools at 
various points were very encouraging. 
The enrolment of students at Allegheny 
primary and junior school of methods 


| was 225 ; at Heart Lake school for all 


grades, 154; at Eagles Mere, primary 
and junior, 140; at Mt. Gretna, about 


|60; and at Ringing Rocks, above 4oo. 
| At every school the program of instruc- | 


tion in lectures, courses, drills, and con- 
ferences, was carried out to the last de- 
tail, not a teacher being absent a single 
session. The spirit of the students was 
eager and unflagging in interest and ear 
nest work, and expressed the new re- 
sponsibility now felt by Sunday-school 
workers in handling the Word and touch- 
ing the child. 
braced educational organization of the 
Bible school, the business end of it, 


The courses of study em- 


study, psychology and pedagogy in stud- 
ies in human nature ; lesson building, 
illustration, and practice ; 
drawing ; superintendents’ and officers’ 
problems ; grading and supplemental 
lessons ; practical primary and junior 


| methods, and other helpful topics. Many 


social features at each of the schools 
added to their inspiration. 
roundings of Eagles Mere, Ringing 
Rocks, and Heart Lake, each suggested 
some of these social gatherings, and at 
Allegheny there were delightful and in- 


structive trolley parties. 


visions. 
Monteagle Summer School 


the Southern States. 
mountain top in Eastern Tennessee. 
Lookout Mountain is a neighboring peak, 


and can be distinctly seen on a fair day. 














purposes of summer schools. 


Bible construction, Bible analysis, child | 


blackboard | 


The sur- | 


In spiritual | 
tone and uplift these summer schools | 
were made memorable as days of close | 
fellowship with God and of transfiguring 


Monteagle is the Chautauqua of all 
It ic located on a 


Monteagle is admirably adapted to the 
The cli- 


| Mrs. Sallie R. Reeves of Washington, 
| and Miss Georgia A. Oliver of Nashville. 
The program each day was first a 
| Junior Bible Institute, in which the work 
| was done with two hundred children. 
|About the same number of adults at- 
tended the children’s class, most of them 
| teachers, who took the work given to the 
children in order that they might repro- 
duce it in their own classes at home. 
The course given included ‘Christ in 
| Art,’’ in which the children and grown 
people too were instructed, — forty- 
| six pictures of Christ, half-tones of the 
same, being in the hands of each person. 
These were subsequently arranged in 
chronological order, and pasted on long 
strips of paper, which were then folded 
into albums, and placed inside beautiful 
covers. Mrs. Crafts also gave ‘‘ Tales 
of Bible Cities,’’ the history of Naza- 
reth, Jerusalem, Jericho, Damascus, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, etc. Objects 
of interest from each of these places were 





exhibited. 


A course of Bible study was given, — 
‘«Messages of Bible Books,’’ in which 
the children, also the teachers, did much 
copying of blackboard work of matter 

| that would incite them to Bible reading 
and study. The children were taught to 
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THE COOK 
of SPOT 
LESS 

TOWN 








—— 


The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 


B. & B. 


— 




















sing ‘‘ The Holy City.’’ 

When the children were dismissed 
each morning, the adult portion of the 
| audience remained, and special instruc- 
tion was given in the International pri- 
mary course. 


Monona Assembly 
While the great audiences at the Mo- 
nona Assembly in Madison, Wisconsin, 
are not the test of the true success of the 
Assembly, they show the great interest 
manifested. Every morning from 125 to 
150 children gathered to receive instruc- 
tion from Mrs. Crafts, and an hour later 
| nearly a hundred teachers were drilled 
in the art of primary teaching by this 
|same instructor. In another hall Dr. 
Worden led a teachers’ normal class 
each morning, which was better attended 

than ever before. 











A Universal Food 


Following Nature’s Footsteps 


| 


| 


| “TIT have a boy, two years old, weighing 
forty pounds, and in perfect health, who has 
been raised on Grape-Nuts and milk. 
| ‘This is an ideal food, and evidently fur- 
| nishes the elements necessary for a baby as 
well as for adults. We have used Grape-Nuts 
| in large quantities and greatly to our advan- 
tage." F. W. Leavitt, Minneapolis, Minn. 

One advantage about Grape-Nuts Food is 
that it is predigested in the process of manufac- 
ture ; that is, the starch contained in the wheat 
and barley is transformed into grape-sugar in 
exactly the same method as this process is car- 
ried out in the human body; that is, by the use 
of moisture and long exposure to moderate 
warmth, which grows the diatase in the grains, 
and makes the remarkable change from starch 
to grape-sugar. Therefore, the most delicate 
stomach can handle Grape-Nuts, and the food 
is quickly absorbed into the blood and tissue, 
certain parts of it going directly to building and 
nourishing the brain and nerve centers. 

Made at the pure food factories of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





New Goods 


| for the new season represent higher point 


| of excellence than ever before—and they’r 
| decidedly smarter. 

That’s one good reason why assortment 
are larger—Silks, Dress Goods, and Nove) 
ties. 

Another reason—we’re going to do 
larger business—prices will prove it. 

Styles and values that make it plain we’ 
bound to get the attention of all who giv: 
attention to merit. 

Write us—make known your fashion wants 
We’ll send samples when you specify what 
you want samples of—-and catalogues show- 
ing our readiness with latest styles ready-to- 
wear. 

Great line of Ail-Wool Plain Suitings, 5: 
inches wide, 4§c. a yard—solid colors an 
mixtures—range of 17 splendid Autuith 
shades, i 

Fine new §6 inch All-Wool Mix Cheviots, 
65c. a yard—greys, browns, tans, blues— 
texture, effect, quality, and money’s worth, 
so far ahead of any anyways near as moderate 
money as can’t help but please you in the 
right way—for dressy suits and skirts. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 

















Is it worth 15 cents to get rid o* 
our corns? ‘That's all A-CORN 
ALVE costs. From druggists o1 
by mail. Be sure it's ‘‘A-CORN.’ 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 











In ordering goods, or in making inguir) 
concerning anything advertised in thi 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, a 
well as the advertiser, by stating that yoi 
saw the advertisement in The Sunda; 
School Times. 
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‘covered the sun and then slipped away 
’ again. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


October 13, rgor. 
Lessons. 


Dark Days, and their 
Psa. -107 : I-15. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Suffering with Christ (1 Pet. 4 : 


12-19. ) 
TurFs.—The silver lining (Heb.+12 : 5-11). 


WED.—Working eternal glory (2 Cor. 4: 
13-18). 

THURS.—Sorrow and helpfulness (2 Cor. 
I: 1-7). 


FRI.—For the spirit of heaviness (Psa. 30: 
I-12). 
SAT.—Joy beyond the cross (Heb. 12 : 1-3). 











HE real purpose of dark days is to 
make the world brighter. They 
make it brighter by the contrast they 
present. We do not notice how bright a 
radiant day has been uatil a cloud has 





And so in life, when the dark- 
ness has passed, the bright:skies of God | 
look down upon us with a new beauty. 


| sends none. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


and could not help creating gloom. But 
that.is because we did not accept the 
blessing of the gospel, by which those 
who were once darkness become light 
in the Lord. The number of needless 
gloomy days which have marred our 
lives should teach us to recognize no day 
as dark. After all, even the days that 
we think are dark because of some real 


| adversity outside ourselves, or our own 


God 
The radiance of his will 


imaginings, are not dark days. 


| fills every day with glory and every hour 
| with peace. 


Sickness and loss and death 
are blessings when they come to us from 
him. The path of the just is as a shining 
light, which grows brighter and brighter 
unto the fulness of the day. 


% 


And all the experiences of life which 
appear dark have their divine meaning. 
A homely illustration will suffice. Some 
years ago, an engineer and fireman who 
were taking the Pennsylvania Limited 
over the mountains from Altoona to Pitts- 
burg became conscious of having struck 
'a man walking on the track. They 
| Stopped the train, went back, and picked 
| him up, and ran on to Pittsburgh. After 


¥ | putting in their engine, the two men went 


They make the world bright by the | 
recollection of God’s deliveranees which | 
they supply. That is the glad thought 
of the Psalmist. He calls upon those 


whe have been redeemed from their | 


adversaries to praise the Lord for their 
deliverance. He summons those who 
have been lost and in hunger and need 
to praise for his goodness the Lord, who 
had found them, and brought them to 
home and plenty. And those who have 
been bound in affliction and iron be- 
cause of disobedience, and have been, 
brought low in darkness and despair, he 
bids to praise the Lord who 


‘*Hath broken the gates of brass, 
And cut the bars of iron in sunder.’’ 


The dark experiences of our life give us 
occasion for gratitude to the good Father 
who has brought us out from them when 
we called upon him, and were willing to 
accept his aid. 


Our dark days make the world brighter 
because they make us such men and 
women as can bring brightness into 
other people's dark days. The comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God is the only comfort with which we 
can truly comfort the hearts of others. 
And our dark days do themselves be- 
come brighter to us, even while we are 
passing through them, if we will think 
that in them we are entering more deeply 
into the common experiences of human 
hearts, in order that we may be stronger 
to help others who tread behind in the 
same rough way. 

; x 
And many dark days teach us the 
needlessness of some dark days. We 
make many days dark by shutting our 
eyes to the sun. The clouds are in our 
eyes, not in the skies. When they have 
passed, we realize that we were our own 





darkness. Perhaps we truly were dark, 


| to the hospital to see the injured man. 
They found he was not a Christian, and 


| at once got out their grimy Testaments, 
|and led the man to Christ. On their 
'way home, they were silent until they 


came to part, when the engineer turned 
to the fireman, and said, ‘‘Say, Bill, if 
we can’t get ’em into the kingdom any 
other way, we'll hit*em with the Lim- 
ited, and knock’em in.’’ That was a 
homely way of saying that even such a 
dark calamity was a method of God for 
good. All the dark things which God 
permits are for good. 








Like Opium Eaters 
Coffee Drinkers Become Slaves 


‘The experience, suffering, and slavery of 
some coffee drinkers would be almost as inter- 
esting as the famous ‘ Confessions of an Opium 
Eater,’ ’’ says a Boston man, W. J. Tuson, 131 
W. Newton St. ‘For twenty years I used 
coffee at the breakfast table, and, incidentally, 
through the day I craved it as a whisky drinker 
longs for his morning bracer. I knew perfectly 
well that it was slowly killing me, but I could 
not relinquish it. 

“The effect on the nervous system was 
finally alarming and my general health greatly 
impaired. I had dyspepsia, serious heart diffi- 
culty, and insomnia. When I would lie down, 
I would almost suffocate. My doctor assured 
me it was due to the action of caffeine (which 
is the active principle of coffee) on the heart. 

** I persisted in its use, however, and suffered 
along just as drunkards do. One day, when I 
was feeling unusually depressed, a friend whom 
I met looked me over, and said: ‘ Now, look 
here, old man, I believe I know exactly what's 
the matter with you. You are a coffee fiend, 
and it's killing you. I want to tell you my ex- 
perience. I drank coffee, and it ruined my 
nerves, affected my heart, and made me a sal- 
low, bilious old man, but, through a friend 
who had been similarly afflicted, I found a 
blessed relief, and want to tell you about it. 
Try Postum Food Coffee, a grateful, delicious 
beverage, full of nourishment, that will satisfy 
your taste for coffee, and feed your nervous 
system back into health, rather than tear it 
down as coffee has been doing.’ 

“*I took my friend's advice, and within a 
week from that time, my digestion seemed per- 
fect, I slept a sweet refreshing sleep all night, 
and my heart quit its quivering and jumping. 
I have been steadily gaining in health and 
vitality right along." 
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A Handy Pocket Chart 


Jewish National History 


THs is a reduction of ByiwGTon’s CHART OF JEWISH 
NaTIONAL History, which, in wall-map form, has be- 
come so popular among Sunday-schools, as showing at a glance 
the main issues of Jewish history from Abraham to Christ. 
In response to the demand for a convenient pocket chart 
embodying precisely the same matter as the wall chart, this 
pocket edition has been issued. 
map paper, in five colors, and is neatly bound in stiff cloth 


inches, when wide open 138 ¥ inches. 
fully clear the history which is its basis. 
the teacher in home study or in: class teaching. 
attractively inexpensive—which is a fact worth noting. 

When ordering the pocket chart from a bookseller, or 
from us, 
of Jewish National History. 

Price, 30 cents. 
by the publishers at this price, the publishers paying the 


It is printed on thin, tough 
It measures, when folded within its covers, 44 X6% 

It makes wonder- 
Just the thing: for 
And it is 


please state that you want Byington’s Pocket Chart 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed 














postage. 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational 
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BIBLE-TEACH ay 8 COLLEGE 


Opens October graded 
Practical work in Sew York York Cit City. Woman’s De- 
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Principal, 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A. Micyer, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 


Pais term beghae Sepe 


Place, Phila., Pa. 30th year. 
» 1901. College Preparatory. 
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Always Full of Bright Pictures 





Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 





The Brightest Family Paper in the World 








Just stop a Moment to Think how Long it would take you to Count from One to Two Hundred and Eighty-eight Thousand. Suppose you Counted 
a Hundred a Minute, it would require 2,880 Minutes, or just Forty-eight Hours. Say you counted Eight Hours a Day, it would take you just a 
Whole Week Simpiy to Count the Names on the Subscription List of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Eleven 





Years ago it contained only 24,000, hence, in Eleven Years, it has Multiplied itself Exactly by Twelve. 

The explanation of its Phenomenal Success is in THE CHRISTIAN HERALD itself. It is the Brightest 
and the Best Family Weekly—(Issued Fifty-two Times a Year)—in all the wide, wide World. No 
other Paper is like unto it. In the past Ten Years it has Disbursed over Two Million Dollars in 
Charity, and To-day it is the One Internationally Recognized Exponent of Applied Christianity in 
the World. It is the Only Paper Edited by the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D.; its Literary and 
Pictorial Wealth is Unsurpassed, and the 1,100 Large Pages which it Publishes in the Course of a 
Single Year are Equal to Forty Large Volumes, yet its Subscription Price, Without Premiums, but 


with our Exquisite Art Portfolio, is but $1.50 per Year. For the Same Amount of Reading Matter in 


1. De Witt Talmage, D.v. Book Form you would Pay $40, and yet no Forty Volumes Issued can Compare with THE QMRIS- 


Editor-in-Chief 


The Needle’s Eye, A Grand Serial 


The Best Story Ever Written, by Flor. 
ence E. Kingsley, the Author of * itus, 

of which One Million anda Half Copies 

were Sold. 


tala How to Choose a Life Partner 


By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


Every-Day Etiquette ; 
pg emt Do Things. By Margaret 


inalienable Rights of Children 


Six Articles, by Amelia E. Barr. 


Living in the Land of Beulah 


Personal Experiences, by Rev. Stephen 
Merritt. 


A Complete Course of Shorthand 
Six Courses of Reading 


For Ambitious People babe ig | Bests Ed- 
vcation has Been Neglected. By Six Pro- 
feseors of Leading Universities. 








Irving Bacheller 





The 20th Century Wife and Mother 


In Four Articles, by Marion Harland. 


New, Music for Home and Sanctaary 
By Ira D. Sankey, ical Editor. 
Ten New Stories About Lincoin 


(Never Published.) By Rev. Dr.F.C. Iglehart. 


Social Settlements and their Work 


By Dr. B. J. Fernie, Associate Editor. 


Up-to-Date Aggressive Christianity 


A Series of Articles by John Willis Baer. 


Cuba as the Land of Promise 


A Series of Articles, by Gharles M. Pepper. 


Charming Stories of Country Life 


By Irving Bacheller, Author “Eben Holden.” 


China. of the Present Day 
By Francis H. Nichols, The Christian Herald 
Commissioner to China, who is Now Travel- 
ing in China, taking Notes and Photographs. 


TIAN HERALD in Intense Current Interest and Superb Pictorial Attractiveness. 


During the Coming Twelve Months THE CHRISTIAN HERALD will Far Excel in Quantity of Wholesome, 
Healthy, Wide-Awake Reading Matter, the Exceptionally Generous Measure of the Past, and as for Pictures, 


ff 1 [ini 
‘ the Best the World Affords will Illumine its Columns. An Idea of its Literary Wealth can be Gained from 


|) A Few Literary Features for 1902 


Why Some Succeed and Others Fail 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Editor of “Success.” 


. Through the Desert of Sinai - 


+ In the Footsteps of Moses and the _ eae 
By Prof. Geo. L. Robinson, Ph.D., of McCor- 
mick University. 


Should Foreign Missions be Unified? 


By Leading Missionaries in Foreign Fields. 


Ten Greatest Women of Modern Times 


Ten Articles, by Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


People Who Make the World Brighter 


With Portraits, by Rev. Louis Albert Banks,D.D. 


Greatest Revivals of the Last Century 
By Dr. G. H. Sandison, Associate Editor. 

Then there are Dr. Talrmage’s latest Sermon, his 
Scivvine, Epigrammatic Editorials on the Events of 
the Day, Choice Bits of P , and Thousands 
Upon housands of Beautiful All Con- 
Host t to make THE CHRI IAN HERALD the 





Most Interesti nag ory ost Charming 
Weekly Family Paper Ever Issued. 





Amelia BE. Barr 





Our Unequalled Premium Pro osition 





We are Determined to Double our present Enormous Subscription List, and to this end we make the following Extraordinary Inducements. 
Reni You Get THE CHRISTIAN HERALD Free from the date of your Subscription to January 1st, 1902, and then for a whole year. 


If you will send us Three Dollars, 


you wil! get THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
from Date of your Order to January 1, 
1903, and, Charges Paid, the Red 
Letter Bible (originated by Dr. Louis 
Klopsch), containing the Old and New 
Testaments, with References, Helps, 
Concordance and Maps. 

In the New Testament, Every Word 
' Recorded as having been uttered by 

Mary Lowe Dickinson §=6s Our Saviour is Printed in Red. 








In the Old Testament, Every Passage 
and Incident, quoted or referred to by 
our Saviour is Printed in Red. 

Superbly Printed from large Bour- 
geois Type, Silk-sewed, and Bound just 
like a Pastor’s Bible,;in Soft, Flexible 
American. Levant Leather, Overlapping, 
with Red Under Gold Edges,:and the 
new Movable Book-mark Index. It 
measures, when open, 9 x 15 Inches. 

THE CHRISTIAN HERALD without pre- 
mium to January 1, 1903, only $1.50. 





. 
John Willis Baer 





FREE=A Portfolio of 12 Superb Art Pictures Absolutely FREE 





To every one who Subscribes to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, With or Without Premium, On or Before 





is due, We will Send FREE, in Grateful Acknowledgment of such Promptness and Thoughtfulness, Our Supe 


December Ist, 1901, and Mentions ‘“‘The Sunday School Times,” thus enabling us to give credit where — | THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Art Portfolio, Containing Twelve Beautiful Art Pictures, each 9 x 12 inches; Everv One Well Worth Piamning, 
You Can Gladden Twelve Hearts Christmas Day by using these Art Pictures as Christmas Gifts. 





160 to 170 Bible House, New York 














